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The Week. 


On Monday the Fortieth Congress entered upon its third session, | 
with 48 Senators in their places and 164 Representatives, all the States 
being represented except Virginia, Mississippi, Texas, and Arkansas. | 
In the Senate Mr. Sumner brought in a bill which has for its object the | 
bestowal, by act of Congress, of the right of suffrage upon all male citi- 
zens of the United States who are more than twenty-one years old. 
“It is plain,’ Mr. Sumner says, “ that inequality of rights is inconsis- 
tent with a republican form of government ;” but Congress is empow- 
ered and enjoined to see that the States have governments republican 
in form; therefore Congress must give the right to vote to everybody 
old enough and of the right sex. Where he got his definition of “ re- 
publican” Mr. Sumner did not inform the Senate, which ordered the 
bill laid on the table and printed. Senators Cragin and Pomeroy 
want to do .he same thing, but propose to do it by amendment to the 
Constitution, «s undoubtedly it will have to be done, if done at all. Mr. 
Sumner also oft»red a bill which looks toward the resumption of specie 
payments at once, that is to say, on the 4th of next July! Senator 
Yates and Senator Frelinghuysen each had a bill to regulate pro- 
ceedings in the naturalization of aliens. How Mr. Yates’s scheme is 
better than the method now in vogue nobody can see ; Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen’s looks far more promising, as it puts the business into the hands 
of the United States judges; that we are going to have some kind 
of a general enactment on the subject seems to be perfectly certain. 





The only other business of importance done by the Senate was 
its disposal of Mr. Hill’s case. He claims to be a Senator from Georgia, 
and his credentials were presented on Monday by Mr. Sherman. Sen- 
ator Drake objected to their reception ; Mr. Hill, he said, had been elect- 
ed by a Legislature which afterwards expelled all the colored members ; 
what he wished to know was, whether Congressional authority over a 
lately rebellious State is at an end as soon as the State is reconstructed ? 
Without discussing this question—which goes pretty deep—Mr. Sher- 
man argued that inasmuch as Mr. Hill was elected by the Legis- 
lature before there had been any expulsions, he ought to be admitted. 
Mr. Thayer took the sensible ground that both before and after the 
expulsion of the colored members the Legislature contained a certain 
number of men who are by act of Congress disabled from acting as 
legislators, or even voting. In the course of the proceedings a letter 
was read to the Senate, written by Governor Bullock and addressed 
to Congress. It will be remembered that there has been something like 
& quarrel between the Governor and General Meade ever since the latter 
declined to purge the Georgia Assembly, and this letter gives some indi- 
cations of the trouble between them. Both seemed to have been, from 
different points of view, perfectly right in the matter; though legality 
appears to have troubled the general more than was well. 


4s | publican voted against referring it to the proper committee, 
483 | 


486 ferred. Mr. Archer 


‘hours’ 


| that minister and requesting his instant recall. 


In the House it was very noticeable that when Mr. Schenck offered 
| his resolution respecting the naturalization of foreigners, not one Re- 
while 
every Democrat voted with Fernando Wood in favor of laying it on the 
table. Mr. Broomall had a similar measure in hand, which also was re- 
introduced a resolution to give 


| 


| Mr. Johnson 


486 | $50,000 in payment of his expenses at the impeachment trial—-a proposi- 


| tion that will undoubtedly make Mr. Wendell Phillips nearly speech. 
|less. Mr. Broomall, Mr. Stokes, and Mr. Kelley, all had ready an 
amendment to the Constitution providing for universal suffrage with- 
‘out distinction of color in all the States of the Union. Mr. Menard, 
by the way, the first colored man to claim a seat in Congress, was 
present on Monday, but his chance of getting his seat appears to be 
| slight. To admit him is to admit that the late election in Louisiana 

was a valid one, and that the four Democrats then elected were really 
the choice of the people, and this not many people feel inclined to do, 
Mr. Dawes offered a resolution instructing the Judiciary Committee 
‘to report whether or not more legislation is needed in order that per 
sons in the pay of Government may receive ten hours’ wages for eight 
work. Mr. Morrell expressed very well the popular feeling 
in regard to Mr. Reverdy Johnson by offering a resolution censuring 
Mr. Banks got it re- 
ferred to his Committee on Foreign Affairs. The Freedmen's Bureau 
is to be continued for another year in Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas. 
Mr. Schofield wants Georgia put once more into the hands of the 
Reconstruction Committee, and is not unlikely to see his wishes measur- 
ably gratified. 


lw 
| 
| 
' 


Secretary McCulloch's report—the most important of all the annual 
reports—has appeared. He argues strongly against an irredeemable 
paper currency, making the usual points, and recommends that the green- 
backs should cease to be legal tenders after January 1, 1870, on any sub- 
sequently made contracts, and after January 1, 1871, for any purpose 
whatever ; and that he be authorized to issue a new loan of $500,000,- 
000, at not over five per cent. interest, to be employed in meeting in 
specie the various engagements of the Government. He refers to the ap- 
proaching decision of the Supreme Court on the constitutionality of legal 
tenders, and quotes Webster in support of the suggestion that the court 
will probably pronounce them unconstitutional. He thinks the quantity 
of American securities held abroad stimulates the importation of luxu- 
ries, which he considers ruinously excessive, but fails to supply any good 
reason for believing that people who import luxuries, on the whole im- 
port more than they can afford to pay for. He recommends that the 
annual outlay of the Government be reduced to $300,000,000 ; that the 
tariff be made simply a revenue tariff; that Mr. Jenckes’s Civil Ser- 
vice bill be passed as an essential part of all revenue reform; that 
Congress help the public credit, preparatory to a new loan, by cx- 
plicitly declaring the five-twenty bonds payable in coin; that the 
taxes on sales be made uniform on all classes of dealers. He says the 
public debt between November 1, 1867, and November 1, 1868, was in- 
creased by $35,625,102, owing to Pacific Railroad advances, the Alaska 
purchase, payment of bounties, and accrued interest on compound in- 
terest notes. Had the money not gone inthis way, the receipts would 
have exceeded the expenditures by $33,787,912. But the debt due on 
November 1, 1868, he says, is less than the debt due at the close of the 
war by $470,256,062. He is especially severe on the Butlerites for their 
attacks on the public credit, and intimates pretty strongly that in 
his opinion the fulfilment of the pecuniary obligations of the nation 
is “the main question.” 


The President, with ennai reticence, kept his message pretty 





much to himself until the meeting of Congress ; and as we go to press 
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nothing but a synopsis of it has appeared in the cable. stlane. Doubt- 
less it is like most Presidents’ messages, of no special interest or im- 
portance. Everybody was aware that this Government has disapproved 
some part of Mr. Reverdy Johnson's Alabama arrangements ; that there 
is, as yet, an absence of official details concerning the Lopez-Washburne 
affair; that the Government has failed, so far, in its negotiations for 
purchasing the Bay of Samana; that official facts show enormous 
frauds in the revenue service; that fears are entertained of «a largely 
increased military expenditure on the Plains, etc. It is not very novel 


either to hear from Mr. Johnson that the South is in a deplorable con- | 


dition—so many of her States being kept under military rule ; so many 
inalienable Constitutional privileges being withheld from her citizens ; 
sc many alienable privileges being conferred upon an inferior race; so 
many of her inhabitants being disfranchised. It is not new either to 
learn that the President is in favor of a gradual contraction of the 
p*per currency, and a return as speedily as may be to specie payments. 


The farce known as the trial of Jefferson Davis has reached a new 
stage during the past week. To a proper understanding of the per- 
formance, it is as well to remember that it has been known from 
the beginning that his conviction in the district in which he must be 
tried—that is, the district in which bis acts of treason were committed— 
was not possible, without packing a jury, or, in other words, without 
so conducting the trial that it would have no moral weight. But 
nobody seems to have had the courage to look this fact in the face, 
and either push the affair to a conclusion or drop it. Accordingly it has 
been used as “a little game” to fill up the vacant hours of the bench 


and bar, Horace Greeley and his brother bondsmen opening it by a’ 


magnanimous bailing of the prisoner, including a grand “ reconcilia- 
tion tableau,” in which Mr. Greeley shook hands with the culprit, just 
as Reverdy Johnson shook hands with Roebuck and Laird. Then 
there came a variety of minor tricks, in the shape of “ motions ” by dis- 
tinguished counsel, every one of which was supposed by the innocent 
public to be paving the way for the great crisis. During the past 
week we have had a motion, which certainly indicates the near ap- 
proach of the end, to quash the indictment, on the ground that the 


fourteenth constitutional amendment, in prescribing the disfranchise- 


ment of all persons who, having held offices under the United States 
Government, shall have committed treason against it, does away with 
all other punishment or pursuit. Chief-Justice Chase held the point 
well taken; but Judge Underwood, who sat with him, dissented, so it 
goes up on appeal to the Supreme Court. That a difference of opinion 
on a point of law between the Chief-Justice and Judge Underwood 
should form the groundwork of the appeal, gives the finishing touch 
to the affair. Judge Underwood is a perfectly honest man, but he 


draws his law, like the original impeachers, in all political cases, from — 


the recesses of a loyal and generous heart; and if he were to sit on 
Davis’s trial a hint from a prayer-meeting would probably not come 
amiss or be disregarded. We think this is a fair deduction from his 
charge to the grand jury two years ago. 


An agitation has been going on in this city during the greater part | 


of last week—including public meetings, speeches, and resolutions— 
the conductors being ladies prominent in the woman’s rights move- 
ment, to secure a pardon for a young English girl, named Hester 
Vaughn, lying under sentence of death in Philadelphia for infanti- 
cide. The Philadelphians kept very quiet, so that our orators had | 
things all their own way. The case was worked upetill it began to | 


ignorance that they did not know till they got to Harrisburg that 
thousands of persons in Pennsylvania had done in the matter what 
charity required of them, and that the governor had not the least in- 
tention of sending the girl to execution; that nearly all the pictur- 
esque parts of the New York narrative were pure fiction ; and that by 
the testimony of the judges who tried the case, and of lawyers who 
witnessed the trial, the prisoner’s counsel had defended her to the 
last with zeal, skill, and ability. Now, there is one thing which the 
ladies owe it to modern civilization, the male and female sexes, and 
the cause of charity and the cause of morality and of woman’s rights, 
, to do—and that is to call another meeting, with Mr. Greeley in the 
chair, and then and there pass resolutions, with appropriate speeches, 
apologizing to Hester Vaughn’s counsel for the attack on his charac- 
ter, expressing sincere regret for it, and pledging themselves individu- 
ally and collectively to be more careful in future. 





We recommend this all the more earnestly because the loss of re- 
formatory power caused by the growing tendencies of reformers to use 
reckless attacks on private character as one of their favorite weapons 
is enormous. The custom of imputing the greatest personal baseness 
to all persons who happen to differ from them in opinion, or who for 
any reason seem to stand in the way of “a cause,” is rapidly depriving, 
if it has not already deprived, that class of persons who do most of the 
preaching against abuses of all weight or influence. Of the generally 
demoralizing effect on the community of the display of unscrupulous- 
ness by such persons we have often spoken. Its practical, palpable 
evils may be seen every day. For instance, when a great body of well- 
meaning people wildly accuse men like Fessenden and Trumbull of 
having sold themselves in their judicial capacity tothe “Whiskey 
Ring,” and accuse Chief-Justice Chase of having invited senators to 
dinner at his house for the purpose of inducing them to give a cor- 
rupt verdict, of course the really corrupt judges—of whom we have 
already some, and whose number is increasing—who do sell their 
judgments in private causes for cash down, can afford to laugh at the 
denunciations of reformers, and they do laugh. If, too, a number of 
women who occupy themselves incessantly with the work of reform 
in the press and on the platform wildly and recklessly accuse a 
lawyer like Hester Vaughn’s counsel, who has done his work well, 
of the last degree of personal and professional iniquity, and, when the 
falsehood of the charge is exposed, take no more notice of it than if 

they had only made a slight error in a date or in the name of a place, of 
course that large band of legal scoundrels who cheat the friendless 
—-who, for instance, make a trade of getting fraudulent divorces, of 
which women are almost invariably the victims—will bid defiance to 
_ the exposures of women’s rights agitators and all other kinds of agita- 
tors. In fact, there is nothing more admirable in the moral order of 
_the world than the inefficiency of falsehood, on the whole and in the 
,long run. What is gained by it this year or in this place, is sure to be 
lost next year and in some other place. The liar, no matter what 
the cause he serves, holds only the ground he camps on. The great 
and permanent conquests for justice and humanity are made by truth 
only. 








There appears to be a good deal of opposition in Michigan and 
elsewhere to the re-election of Senator Chandler, whose term expires next 
year. It is based on objections to his personal character. Of the nature 
of these objections some idea may be formed from the allusions to the 
“ wine-cup” which accompany them, and which are not always either 


wear the appearance of the utmost barbarity—reflecting the greatest delicate or distant. Moreover, the admiration of him as a legislator 
discredit, first on modern civilization; next on the male sex; next on | seems to be neither general nor deep. He defends himself, however, 
Pennsylvania law; next on the governor of the State; and next on) ‘and his friends defend him, on the broad Butlerite ground of “sound- 
the Philadelphian public; finally, the girl’s counsel was accused of, ness on the main question,” which his adversaries—and amongst them 
pocketing her money and then professionally betraying and deserting , appears the Hartford Post, General Hawley’s paper—declare to be no 
her. The requisite amount of speaking having been done, and the longer sufficient, its saving grace having been exhausted in General 
bearing of the case on woman’s rights having been fully pointed out, | Butler’s case. He has, however, one other entrenchment to retreat 
* deputation of ladies started for Harrisburg to see the governor, with upon, viz., the “batred of the Copperheads.” Do “the Copperheads 


a petition. It then came out that there was hardly a single fact con- | hate him for his course during the rebellion?” Ifthey do, why ask any 


nected with the trial which had not been misrepresented or distorted more questions? We venture to suggest for his consideration also the 
at the meetings; that the orators had kept themselves in such blissful | suspicious circumstance that this opposition to him springs up not 
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many months after his noble defence in the Senate of our naturalized 
citizens now or lately immured in British dungeotis, by the introduc- 
tion of his great bill directing the President to lock up one British 
subject sojourning in the United States for every naturalized American 
restrained of his liberty in British dominions. Now, we do not say that 


British gold is at the bottom of the present opposition to him, but we 


do say that it is very odd that the opposition to him should appear so 
soon after the introduction of the measure above mentioned. Should 
he be defeated, one War Horse more will have disappeared from the 
stud which, three short years ago, made the Republican party the dread 
and envy of the world, and filled the land with neighings, snortings, 
and kickings for the rights of man. 

General Butler, after a short period of what the French call reeueille- 
ment, a word for which there is no precise equivalent in English, has 
reappeared in public, and made ashort speech to some colored Zouaves 
who serenaded him in Washington, promising them a very bright 
future for their race, in which equal rights, equal burdens, and equal 
powers are to form the principal blessings. He sketched in glowing 
terms the industrial future of the South, and hinted that the material 
prosperity of the negroes would not begin till they had been put in 
possession of farms, which they had indeed paid for, but which other 
people had been compelled to sell them. The best way of getting at 
this result, however, because the way least likely to create bad blood, 
is to tax uncultivated land so heavily as to make it unprofitable to hold 
it; and then let negroes and white men take their chance of getting it 
in the market on equal terms. To force men to sell to negroes directly, 
or to any determinate class, would be a modified but very offensive 
form of confiscation. General Butler’s statement, that the great sub- 
division of the soil in France was the only permanent result of the 


Revolution, has, as we pointed out when Wendell Phillips made it, | 


no foundation. De Tocqueville disposed of this delusion ten years 
ago in his ‘ Ancien Régime,” a book which it would do no orator any 
harm to read, The subdivision of the soil in France came about be- 
fore the Revolution in the ordinary way, by the sale of estates of im- 
poverished nobles. The Revolution produced hardly any perceptible 
effect on the number of farms. 





The authorities in South Carolina seem to have singular notions as 
to how to strengthen the credit of their State, if we may judge by the 
following passage of the governor’s message : 


“Trecommend tothe Legislature that some early action be taken to 
prevent the courts and officers of the Bank of the State from wasting and 
misapplying its assets to the payment of costs of courts, attorneys’ fees, and 
the salaries of officers and agents. If the holders of the Fire Loan Bends 
are dctermined to pursue the policy of disparaging the credit and resources 
of the State, when it must be apparent to them that no State of the Union 
is more solvent, or has a fairer prospect of promptly meeting all her liabil 


ities, they should’ be comye!led to carry on this litigation at their own ex. | 


pense. 1 have reason to believe that not less than sixty thousand dollars 
in gold has been squandered and made away with for salaries of officers 
and agents who are performing no necessary duties, fees of attorneys who 
are employed for the purpose of bringing the credit of the State into dis- 
repute, and for other objects of equally questionable propriety. The hold- 
ers of the Fire Loan Bonds should be placed on the same footing as other 
creditors of the State, and they should be held accountable for all damages 
the State has sustained, or may sustain, by their unwarrantable litigation.” 


One issurprised, after reading this fulmination, to learn from the state- 


ment of Mr. Hayne, tle counsel of the party attacked, that the State , 


is a debtor in default with its debt past due; that the Fire Loan Bond- 
holders are creditors entitled to certain collaterals pledged by the 
State when the contract-was made in 1838; that in 1865 the Legislature 
—the Bank being insolvent—confirmed the pledges of 1838, and appro- 
priated the assets of the Bank of the State of South Carolina to the 
holders of the bonds, and, finally, that all the litigation that has ensued 
grew out of a suit instituted by the dillholders of the Bank, brought 
in 1867, seeking to set aside the act of the Legislature in favor of the 
bondholders, and claiming for themselves these assets which the bond- 
holders of the Bank simply defend, and that it has cost little over $30,000, 
instead of $60,000. In 1868 the Legislature passed an act disregarding 
the act of 1838, and repealing that of 1865, and requiring the governor 
to seize the whole assets of the Bank, then a deposit in equity, 





| and to place the funds in the State Treasury. In the same act, sat- 
|isfactory provision was made for the billholders who began the liti- 
| gation, and none for the bondholders who are defendants. 


It does seem rather hard, on these fucts, that people who advanced 
their money thirty years ago to help rebuild the city of Charleston 
‘should be threatened with being made accountable for “ all damages 
| the State has sustained by their unwarrantable litigation.” We do not 
pretend to go into the merits of the case, but suggest that these merits 
|be left to the courts, and that common prudence would suggesi that 
| distant bondholders, waiting for their gmoney, long past due, at a 
time too when the governor tells them that “no State in the Union is 
more solvent,” should be made to feel that every facility is afforded 
them by the State to defend rights which they at least believe to be 
undoubted. South Carolina cannot afford, either as a matter of 
|money or of character, to damage its opening career of prosperity by 
{any other course. The fact is, too, that the holders of the bank-bills, 
for whose benefit this extraordinary interference with the action of the 
‘courts is talked of, have bought them up for about eight cents on the 
‘dollar, and, we fear, are adding another to the number of “ rings” by 
| which the country is now infested. 


The bar is taking a more active part than usual in the agitation 
now raging in Paris. In the trials of the editors for their participa- 
‘tion in the “ affaire Baudin” the speeches of the counsel have been 

excecdingly bold, and have handled the origin of the dynasty in a way 
| that horrified the court and delighted the audience. Many of the 
‘leaders, including Messrs. Crémieux, Marie, and Jules Favre, have 
| given formal opinions maintaining the legality of the demonstration in 
‘honor of Baudin’s memory. To deny it, they say, would be to sanction 
| the doctrine that in France resistance to law is “ sacred and holy,” if 
it should happen to be successful. No “ plebiscite” taken subse- 
| quently could make Baudin’s armed resistance to the coup @étet other 
| than lawful and honorable. There has been a report of a widespread 
conspiracy for the overthrow of the Government, spread, if not invent- 
led, by the Gaulois, a new paper in the confidence of the Government ; 
| but, owing to some misunderstanding, probably, on the part of the 
| police, the story was no sooner set agoing than the publishers were 
threatened with a prosceution. It was, perhaps, at first thought desir- 
able to have a conspiracy to justify the fuss made about Baudin, and 
afterwards it was thought undesirable to seem afraid. The Emperor's 
| unquestionably declining health, as well as advancing years increases 
‘the prevailing anxiety, and a telegram announcing his death found 
its way over the Atlantic on Saturday, but was specdily contradictcd; 
but on the same day there was almost a panic in London, owing to re- 
ports of street-fighting in Paris. 

Von Beust, the Imperial Chancellor of Austria, like Von Bismarck, 
the Chancellor of the North German Confederation, has been made a 
count. The Prussian statesman has founded an empire, the adviser of 
Francis Joseph has perhaps saved one. The Hapsburg has indeed 
every reason to be satisfied with the work achieved by Von Beust on 
the basis prepared by Defk. The machinery of the dualistic—Hun- 
garian and non-Hungarian—empire works, on both sides of the Leitha, 
|as smoothly as possible—in the year III. after chaos. The new army 
bill, which secures a total of eight hundred thousand men in time of 
war, has passed both the Vienna Reichsrath and the Diet of Pcsth. 
The united delegations of the two assemblies have voted the budget 
for 1869. The difficulties between Hungary proper and Croatia have 
been adjusted ; the Croatian representatives have occupicd their scats 
in the Hungarian Assembly, and a mixed commission is soon to re- 
move the last point in dispute, that concerning the city of Fiume, on 
the Adriatic, which is claimed by both parties. The work of liberal 
reform proceeds in both halves of the empire. Friendly relations 
have been maintained with the German States, entangling alliances 
avoided, and the machinations of Russia, both in Galicia and on the 
Lower Danube, checked by a firm attitude. The Cechic agitation 
proves powerless. In a word, the reconstruction of Austria might be 
called a perfect success, and Count Beust could look Count Bismarck 
boldly in the face, if he had what his rival has, a sound currency. 
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THE RETURN TO SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


Tue present session of Congress is likely to become memorable for 
its attempts to legislate the country back to specie payments, The 
leading features of the principal plans about to be proposed have for 
some. weeks past been fully and ably discussed by the public press 
throughout the country, and have at the same time elicited the usual 
number of crude, silly, and impracticable suggestions, which pert 
ignorance is on such occasions only too ready to pour forth, and edi- 
torial good-nature too ready to print. While the discussion has been 
useful in proving the earnest desire of the people to return to a sound 
currency, it has not, so far, agcomplished much in pointing out the 
way. 

What is the meaning of “ specie payments?” Simple as the ques- 
tion may seem, yet, ask twenty different persons, and you will get 
twenty different answers. Specie payment means—the redemption in 
gold of a promise to pay gold, the redemption in specie of a promise 
to pay specie. There must first be a promise to pay specie before there 
can be a specie payment in any sense applicable to national finance. 
Specie payments prevail in those countries in which everybody’s pro- 
mise to pay specie on demand is habitually redeemed in specie, or at 
least can be redeemed in specie if demanded. Specie payments pre- 
vailed in the United States previous to 1857. The banks throughout 
the country had issued a great many “ promises to pay specie on de- 
mand,” and had always redeemed them promptly when required. 
Almost the entire currency of the country consisted of these bank-notes, 
or bank promises to pay specie on demand, and as they were every- 
where promptly redeemed in specie, they were everywhere considered 
equal to specie, and “specie payments” prevailed throughout the 
country. But in 1857 a great financial disturbance occurred. The 
foreign trade of the country required an unusually large export of 
specie at the very time when the unsettled condition of the domestic 
trade was calling for a large employment of specie at home. This 
double demand for coin exhausted the supply in the banks; they 
had not coin enough to redeem all the promises to pay coin which 
were presented to them for redemption. They stopped redeeming 
their proniises in specie; in other words, they, the banks, suspended 
specie payments, Specie payment means the redemption in specie of 
a promise to pay specie. Suspension of specie payments means the 
temporary failure to redeem in specie a promise to pay specie. In 
October, 1857, the banks suspended specie payments; all through the 
winter of 1857 and spring of 1858 they continued unable to redeem 
their promises, and specie payments continued suspended. The obli- 
gation of the banks to redeem their notes in specie was an absolute 
legal obligation, and their failure to comply with it was virtually an 
act of bankruptcy; but the public, which held in its hands the unre- 
deemed promises of the banks, by tacit consent agreed to wait. In the 
summer of 1858, first the banks of New York city, and soon after those 
of Philadelphia, notified the holders of their promises that they were 
prepared to redeem in specie all their suspended promises to pay 
specie, and soon after specie payments were resumed throughout the 
United States. In other words, the banks which had temporarily sus- 
pended the redemption in specie of their promises to pay specie now 
resumed that redemption. 

The financial history of England, during the Napoleonic wars, fur- 
nishes another and far more memorable example of the suspension of 
specie payments. The Bank of England had issued a great many pro- 
mises to pay specie, and had always promptly redeemed them; but 
the export of coin to subsidize the Continental coalition against France 
had so much reduced the supply in the country that in 1797 the Bank 
became unable to redeem its promises any longer, and suspended specie 
payments. The suspension ef the Bank of England was as much an 
act of bankruptcy as the suspension of the banks of New York; but as 
it was deemed that great injury would result to the whe'e country if 
the Bank were declared bankrupt, the suspension was legalized by an 
act of Parliament, the Bank was temporarily relieved from the legal 
obligation to redeem its notes in specie, and thus specie payments in 
England remained suspended at the pleasure of Parliament, and the 
bank-notes issued by the Bank of England remained unredeemed in 
the hands of the people. The Bank was under the obligation to re- 





deem its notes in specie; Parliament had temporarily suspended, not 
removed, the obligation ; and when the danger of great national injury 
was supposed to have passed, Parliament again enforced the obliga- 
tion. In 1819, the Bank was notified that in 1823 it must be prepared 
to comply with its legal obligation to redeem in specie its outstanding 
promises to pay specie, and in 1823, or in reality some time previous, 
the Bank of England did, after twenty-five years of suspension, again 
resume specie payments. 


These two notable instances of suspension and resumption appear 
to be in everybody’s mind while discussing our present financial con- 
dition. They are daily quoted as examples pro and con., and especially 
does the mandatory act of Parliament, with its magnificent simpli- 
city, exercise a fascination over many of our financial authorities 
that entirely prevents them from discerning the difference between the 
English suspension and our own. We have seen how our banks sus- 
pended specie payments in 1857 and resumed in 1858. In 1860 
another great financial disturbance took place. The bamks again be- 
came unable to redeem in specie their promises to pay specie. For 
some time their unredeemed promises continued in the hands of the 
holders, the public; specie payments continued suspended. But these 
unredeemed promises of the banks to pay specie did not continue long 
in the hands of the public. They were not, it is true, redeemed in 
specie, but they were redeemed. Everybody remembers how Congress 
passed the Legal Tender Act, which made greenbacks a legal tender 
for every form of debt, and which enabled the banks to gradually 
withdraw and cancel their notes whenever they came into their posses- 
sion. The banks, like everybody else, took advantage of the Legal 
Tender Act, and redeemed their promises to pay specie with green- 
backs; and so successful were they in getting possession of their notes, 
that there are now only a very limited amount of them in existence; 
and, for all practical purposes, it is safe to assert that all promises to 
pay specie issued in the United States previous to 1861 have been re- 
deemed. Not only have the promises to pay specie been redeemed 
and destroyed, but the very banks which issued them first and 
redeemed them afterwards have disappeared, leaving no trace. 
Not only are there no promises to redeem, and no one to ask 
their redemption, but there is nobody to redeem them if there were 
any. The bank-note currency of the United States prior to 1861 was 
redeemable in specie. Jt has all been redeemed. There is no currency 
now in the United States which is redeemable in specie. No bank or 
other authorized institution has issued any promises to pay specie 
since 1861. Upon whom, then, is Congress to call to resume the sus- 
pended specie payments ? 

Without a clear understanding of the nature of our financial dis- 
ease, it is evidently impossible to devise a remedy. If we once divest 
ourselves of the idea that ours is an ordinary case of suspension, we 
shall see the uselessness of applying the remedies that in a case of 
suspension would be suitable. If the country were flooded with bank- 
notes issued by responsible institutions, and these bank-notes were 
promises to pay specie, and their redemption were temporarily sus- 
pended, we might with perfect propriety follow the example of the 
English Parliament. Congress need only say to the defaulting or sus- 
pended banks: For reasons of urgent public necessity the obligation 
to redeem your promises in specie was temporarily suspended ; the 
urgency has passed ; you may have six or twelve months to put your 
house in order and prepare yourselves for resumption, but after that 
time the obligation to redeem your promises in specie will be again 
enforced. If ours were an ordinary case of suspension, the course 
would be simple. But our case is a totally different one. We have 
no unredeemed promises to pay specie in existence. No existing bank 
or other authorized institution has issued any promises to pay specie ; 
no existing bank or other institution of any kind has failed to redeem 
its promises to pay specie. There is virtually no suspension of specie 
payments in the United States to-day. 

The financial evil under which the country is now laboring, the 
legal-tender currency or greenbacks, is a far worse evil than suspen- 
sion, and far more difficult to deal with. These greenbacks are noth- 
ing more nor less than a part of the national debt, precisely the same 
as the five-twenty and ten-forty bond . They were given out by the 
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Treasury in payment of goods or services bought of the people, just 
as the seven-thirties and compound-interest notes (which were after- 
wards converted into bonds) were given out for the same purpose. 
They represent part of the sum borrowed of the people by the Goy- 
ernment. For one part of the sum thus borrowed bonds were given 
in acknowledgment, stating when they would be paid and what inter- 


‘lions. 
est they should bear until paid. For another part of the sum thus 


borrowed greenbacks were given in acknowledgment, not stating when 


they would be paid, positively declaring (by the law under which 
they were issued) that no one could demand their redemption in specie, 


and bearing no interest, but in compensation possessing the capacity | 


of paying debts—in other words, being declared legal-tender currency. 
Of this form of United States debt, bearing no interest, payable at no 
time, redeemable in nothing, and receivable for all debts, there are 
about three hundred and ninety millions in existence, three hundred 
and sixty millions in notes of one dollar and more, and thirty millions 
in fractional currency. This irredeemable currency is universally ac- 
knowledged to be a curse, and it is the all but unanimous wish of the 
people of the United States that it should as speedily as possible be 
made redeemable in specie. The question, therefore, before the coun- 
try and Congress is, How can that portion of the United States debt 
which is now an irredeemable legal-tender currency be made redeem- 
able in specie? Many wiseacres believe that a simple declaration of 
Congress, “that, on or after July 4, 1869, or some other date, the Trea- 
sury will redeem all greenbacks in specie,” would at once, or gradually, 
but certainly by the time fixed in advance, make all greenbacks virtu- 
ally redeemable in specie, and restore to the country a healthy redeem- 
able specie currency. Nobody who is in the habit of “ thinking things 
out” can have fallen into this delusion, If the Treasury redeem green- 
backs in specie, it must either cancel the greenbacks so redeemed or 
reissue them. 

The income of the Treasury consists of coin and grecnbacks. If 
its expenditures are just equal to its receipts, it will be obliged to pay 
out every dollar of coin or greenbacks received, in order to meet its 
expenditures. If it exchange any part of its coin receipts for green- 
backs—in other words, if it use any part of its coin receipts to redeem 
greenbacks—it will still be obliged to pay out every dollar of coin or 
greenbacks to meet its expenditures. If it use any part of its coin re- 
ceipts to redeem greenbacks, it must almost immediately reissue the 
greenbacks so redeemed, or it must fall short of funds to meet its ex- 
penses. It cannot redeem greenbacks without reissuing them, unless 
its receipts are larger than its expenses. If it redeem greenbacks 
without reissuing them—in other words, if it cancel them—it is paying 
off a portion of its debt. It cannot possibly pay off any portion of 
the debt except out of its surplus revenues. What the surplus reve- 
nues of the coming year may be, we do not*know. The surplus reve- 
nues of the past year, we see from newspaper reports, are estimated by 
Mr. McCulloch at thirty-five millions. We know, however, that the 
total debt of the country, according to the official debt statements, was 
thirty-six millions larger on November 1, 1868, than on the same date of 
1867, which shows an incontrovertible deficit of thirty-six millions. 
The receipts of the Government during the year were thirty-six mil- 
lions less than its expenditures. It had to borrow that sum to meet 
its expenses. Let us hope that next year may show a very different re- 
sult. But for aught we can tell there may be a deficit next year, as 
large as, or larger than, this year’s. Now, with a last year’s deficit of 
thirty-six millions and a next year’s probable deficit, what surplus of 
revenue are we likely to have to be applied to the redemption and can- 
cellation of greenbacks? It is evident that any greenbacks that may 
be redeemed next year will have to be immediately reissued, unless we 
have some other means of redemption besides surplus revenue. 


Those who advocate the plan of immediate resumption by the 
mere mandate of Congress, tell us that it is not necessary to wait for 
surplus revenue in order to redeem greenbacks; we have, they say, a 
large cash balance on hand which is totally useless, and which could 
with propriety be used for the purpose. This objection readily sug- 
gests the enquiry, Why is not this large cash balance applied wholly, 
as it was in part, to meeting the last year’s deficit? Why did we bor- 
row fresh sums at interest, sell more bonds, if we had a large cash bal- 


| called for at a moment's notice. 





ance on hand to be applied to the purpose? The fact is—and this 
statement will perhaps surprise some of our over-sanguine finan- 
ciers—that the much-talked-of large cash balance is a myth. 
No such thing exists. The debt statement of November 1, 1868, 
shows a nominal cash balance of one hundred and fourteen mil- 
On that day the Treasury owed for coin interest actually 
due about twenty-seven millions, for over-due debt not presented 
for payment nearly ten millions, for coin certificates nearly twenty 
millions more, and for three-per-cent. loan certificates, virtually paya- 


| ble on demand, fifty-eight additional millions,—in all no less than one 


hundred and fifteen millions of actually due debt or debt liable to be 
This cash balance, that so many eager 
legislators wish to see employed in redeeming greenbacks, is actually 
less in amount than what the Treasury may almost any moment be 
called upon to pay out in cash. It must be evident to everybody 
not utterly wanting in prudence that it would be totally impossible 
to employ any portion of this so-called “cash balance’ in redeeming 
greenbacks, unless with the distinct understanding that they could 
and would be immediately reissued. 

We have seen that it is impossible to redeem and caneel greenbacks 
except out of surplus revenue. We know that last year we not only 
had no surplus revenue, but an actual deficit of thirty-six millions, 
We know that, so far as this fiscal year has progressed, there is noth- 
ing to warrant the hope of a different result at its close. We may, 
therefore, safely abandon the anticipation of being able to redeem 
many greenbacks and cancel them out of surplus revenue. The advo 
cates of immediate resumption claim that the cash balance in the 
Treasury can be employed in redemption, We have shown that there 
is really no such cash balance, and that of the nominal cash balance 
no portion could be safely employed in redeeming greenbacks for the 
purpose of cancelling them. It, therefore, the Treasury redeem any 
greenbacks at all, it can only do so if it does not cancel but immedi- 
ately reissues them. How many greenbacks can the Treasury redeem, 
supposing it does not cancel any? On the 1st of November last, the 
Treasury had on hand one hundred and three millions in coin. Of 
these nearly eighteen millions belonged to depositors, about twenty- 
seven millions were that day due for interest on bonds, and about 
twenty-five millions were set aside for accrued interest on the debi, 
which must be paid out of the coin then on hand; in all, nearly seventy- 
two millions which could not be touched for any purpose whatsoever 
without impairing the Secretary's ability to redeem the most urgent 
and most sacred of all the Government obligations—the coin interest 
on the public debt. This would leave about thirty-one millions of 
coin in the Treasury to be applied to purposes of redemption, and 
there is no reason for believing that this balance weuld at any time 
within the coming year be materially larger. The largest amount 
with which the redemption experiment could, therefore, be tried 
would not exceed thirty-one millions, Does any thinking person seri- 
ously believe that the mere declaration of Congress, that after a given 
date the Treasury would commence redeeming greenbacks, would in- 
spire such confidence as to prevent people from presenting their green- 
backs for redemption, especially when it is known that of three hun- 
dred and ninety millions of greenbacks outstanding not more than 
thirty millions could possibly be redeemed, and that even these thirty 
millions would have to be immediately reissued to mect the current 
expenses of the Government? It is contrary to all experience of hn- 
man nature to suppose so. 


It is plausibly argued that no one has the greenbacks to present 
for redemption. But what has been the experience of the past? In 
one week in May, 1866, foreign houses bought of the Treasury twenty- 
five millions of gold, and paid for them in greenbacks, although the 
Treasury demanded and received a premium of thirty per cent. on the 
gold sold ; whereas it is now proposed to sell or exchange the gold at 
par. Would not the same foreign houses be ready to do the same thing 
over again? It is replied, that then there was a large demand for coin 
for export consequent upon a decline in bonds abroad during a sudden 
war, whereas now any attempt to return to specie payments would 
rapidly advance the value of our bonds abroad, and prevent their im- 
portation and the consequent export of coin, The argument is totally 
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allacious, Experience shows that the market price of our bonds 
abroad only very slowly follows the decline in gold here, and that gold 
has never fallen very rapidly here without causing considerable 
amounts of bonds to be returned. There is no good reason for sup- 
posing that any sudden decline in the gold premium now, consequent 
upon any Congressional attempt to return suddenly to specie pay- 
ments, would have any other result than to compel the foreign houses 
io come into the market as buyers, and drain the country of a larger 
mount of gold than the Treasury could employ for purposes of re- 
demption. 

Again, it is said that the national banks, which are supposed to be 
the largest holders of greenbacks, could be by some legislative proviso 
restrained from presenting them. But such legislation would be un- 
just and injurious, as well as useless, for of the three hundred and 
ninety millions of greenbacks in circulation the banks of the whole 
country, according to their last reports, held only ninety-two millions, 
leaving three hundred millions in the hands and pockets of the people. 


That the people are able and willing to take and hold the gold, if 


there is any incentive to do so, is well illustrated by the fact that in 
1861 nearly seventy millions of gold are proved to have been placed 
in hoards by the people of this country, in addition to the sums 
already in circulation at the time of Lincoln’s election. When it is 
known that there are three hundred and ninety millions to be re- 
deemed, and only thirty-one millions to redeem them with, and that 
after the first redemption there cannot possibly be any further redemp- 
tions for a long time to come, then everybody will want a share of the 
thirty-one millions, one hundred millions at least will be presented for 
redemption, suspension will ensue before redemption has fairly begun, 
and permanent resumption will be further off than ever. 
The return to specie payments is not to be exhaustively treated in 
a newspaper article, but enough has, we think, been said to show that, 
in the present condition of the Treasury, any attempt to return to 
pecie payments in the manner proposed can only result in irremedia- 
ble confusion and ultimate disaster. 


ENGLISH DEMOORAOY AT THE POLLS. 

Tue additional news as to the result of the elections in England 
brings to light some features in the democratic movement there which 
have taken both its friends and its enemies by surprise. The new 
voters have acted in a way that has disappointed everybody. They 
have shown at the polls no dissatisfaction whatever with the class of 
men who now do the work of legislation. The new House of Com- 
mons will be composed of almost exactly the same kind of men as the 
last one—that is, of peers and relatives of peers, great landed proprie- 
tors, wealthy merchants and lawyers, with a very small sprinkling (so 
smiall as hardly to be worth notice) of literary men and professors. 
The election has, on the whole, been disastrous to the leading out-of- 
door agitators inthe Reform movement. Mr. Beales, its head and front, 
has been defeated. Mr. Bradlaugh, another of its great lights, has 
also been defeated, though his misfortunes are doubtless in great part 
due to his being a ranting, roaring atheist. In fact, not one of the 
men who have made themselves prominent in it have found their ser- 
vices of the slightest assistance in procuring them elections as 
legislators. There appears, in fact, little reason to doubt that the strik- 
ingly conservative temper of Englishmen of all grades has led the work- 
ing-men—without, probably, ever having given any thought to the 
matter—to doubt the capacity for the practical work of government of 
some whom they listen to with great satisfaction as orators at public 
meetings. At the same time, a good deal of allowance must be made 
for the hearty hostility felt. towards the Bealeses and Bradlaughs by 
nen of the upper and middle classes, 

A still more singular result of the election is, however, the defeat 
of all “ working-men candidates ;” that is, of candidates taken from the 
vorkshops and put forward because it was supposed they would be 
hetter fitted to represent the opinions and feelings of their own class 
than men of a higher social position. There are already men in the 
{louse of Commons, such as Mr. Tom Hughes and Professor Fawcett, 
who really do consider themselves, in an especial manner, working- 
class representatives, and do conscientiously endeavor to understand 


| working-class interests and give expression to working-class feelings. 
| But then a great many Liberals have felt that these gentlemen were, 
after all, very ill-fitted for their position. Both the House of Commons 
and the country get, it has been said, a very imperfect idea from them 
of the kind of person the working-man really is, of his wants, aspira- 
| tions, or prejudices. They are both, as well asthe Spectator—the paper 
| which comes nearest to bearing the character of their organ—given to 
taking sentimental views of things; and the working-man they repre- 
| sent in Parliament is rather a working-man of the mind than the work- 
_ing-man of the foundries and factories and trades unions. For some 
| years back the working-man has, through that process of magnification 
which is witnessed in all agitations undertaken on behalf of an op- 
pressed class, been made out by his champions to be as much better 
than he really is as his enemies used to make him out worse, until in the 
minds of many of the former he seems to offer material for an aristoc- 
racy of virtue and wisdom. Something similar was witnessed in Paris 
in 1848, when the National Assembly was entertained every day with 
the spectacle of members, who a year or two previously would have 
blushed to own a working-class origin, laboriously proclaiming that 
they had themselves been at one time toilers with their hands. The 
debates were disturbed by contentions between members as to the re- 
ality of their pretensions to the character of “‘ working-men ;” and one 
manufacturer, M. Grandin, declared that his reason for claiming the 
title was, that it seemed.to him “ to constitute a superiority fully as 
aristocratic as that constituted in other days by the title of count or 
marquis.” Into these follies, of course, the English Liberals do not 
run, but then there is not much faith or credit given in or out of Par- 
liament to what Messrs. Fawcett, Hughes, and the like say of working- 
men’s wants—although they, of course, speak with weight and author- 
ity as to what working-men ought to want and ought to have. 

There has, therefore, been a strong effort made, and principally ly 
those on whom the burden of pleading the working-man’s cause in Par- 
liament has hitherto fallen, to secure the election of a few real working- 
men; and some very good specimens of the class—men whose character 
and education would have reflected’no discredit on it in any assembly ; 
notably Mr. Odger—were selected for the trial of the experiment, and 
it was believed or hoped that the working-men would subscribe money 
to pay their expenses while sitting and would support them at the 
polls. They have, however, been all defeated; no money has been 
subscribed for their expenses, and no evidence afforded that working- 
men, as a body, want to be represented in Parliament by members of 
their own class. The cause of this is doubtless somewhat the same as 
the cause of the defeat of the Reform agitators—and that is, the belief 
by which all classes of English society are more or less permeated, that 
government is an art needing high education and special training. 
The aristocracy have fought vigorously against this idea, maintaining 
that government was the hereditary function of a caste, needing high 
birth, fortune, and leisure, but this is the very point on which they 
have been beaten, The idea which has triumphed in the Reform 
movement is that every place in the Government should be open to the 
competition of every man, but that none but the fittest man should get 
it. The abolition of test-oaths, of the property qualifications for seats 
in the House of Commons, the agitation against the purchase system in 
the army, the institution of competitive examination for appointments 
in the civil service, are all so many recognitions of it by the popular 
party. That working-men are influenced by it, there can be little doubt ; 
and all the more strongly because their complete separation hitherto 
from the work of government, and, in fact, until the foundation of the 
trades unions, from all work of organization, and from everything in- 
cluded under the term “business,” and their familiarity from time 
immemorial with the monopoly of power by members of the upper 
classes—that is, of the owners of knowledge and wealth—has impressed 
them more strongly than the middle classes have ever been impressed 
with the idea that politics is a “mystery,” or at all events a craft 
requiring close training for its exercise. The sentiment of social equal- 
ity, as it is found in France, too, has not taken such root in England 
as to lead them to wish to send a working-man to the House of Com- 
mons merely as an assertion of the doctrine that working-men are as 
good as other people. This may come eventually, but the English are 
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evidently a long way off from it. At present the new voters seem to 
regard Parliament as a locomotive, with the driving of which they are 
content not to meddle so long as they can influence in some degree 
the direction of the train and the rate of speed and the nature of the 
freight. 

One of the most significant features in the struggle has been Mr. 
Bright’s total abstinence from all share in the purely working-man 
phase of it. He has played a giant’s part in getting him the franchise, 
but he has held aloof from all attempts to get him into the House of 
Commons or to make him out fit to legislate ; and consequently has fallen 
somewhat under a cloud—a very faint one, it is true—with the pre- 
sent generation of radical leaders, and is forced to hear faint murmurs 
of doubt and disapproval, in which his position as a member of the 
employer class is referred to as having something to do with his luke- 
warmness. But in reality his present position in this matter is the 
logical result of his career. Neither he nor Cobden was ever a senti- 
mental radical, or ever relied much on the sentimental side of any 
grievance, or ever gave any countenance to the idea that the work of 
government was an easy or simple work, for which anybody who 
chooses can fit,himself in a month. The great struggle of their lives 
wasin fact carried on in opposition to it, and their great victory was 
the result, in the main, of their perfect mastery of a most difficult prob- 
lem in political economy and their matchless power of statement. It 
was with these weapons that they vanquished the landholders. Mr. 
Bright’s success is in reality the triumph of thoroughness, of brain, 
of mental discipline, of eloquence above all things masculine, logi- 
cal, thoughtful—if indeed there can be eloquence which is not 
thoughtful. 


Mr. Mill’s loss of his seat seems to be viewed with mixed feelings by 
the Liberal press. Just as Beales’s defeat represents the disfavor with 
which the agitator element is viewed by the new constituencies, and Odg- 
er’s defeat the disfavor with which the working-men candidates are re- 
ceived, Mr. Mill’s seems to indicate not perhaps the decline of the “ phil- 
osophers” in popular estimation, but the popular distrust of them as 
“ practical men.” It is generally agreed, even by those who most value Mr. 
Mill’s influence, that he has for one reason or another not been successful 
asa legislator. He has proved “too fine a machine” for the rough work 
of the House of Commons; and the Economist speaks with a good deal of 
feeling of the sadness of the spectacle which was to be witnessed all 
last session, of one of the most valuable thinkers and writers England 
has ever produced, sitting bolt upright in his place in the House, 
hour after hour, as regularly and assiduously as the Speaker, listening 
to one dull bore and blunderer after another drawling out his fallacies 
and platitudes; and it asks with great force what compensation does his 
influence on legislation render for the enforced idleness of that splen- 
did brain during the few years which, in the ordinary course of things, 
are all that are left for its working. Asa debater, he has been singu- 
larly subtle and suggestive, but not powerful, and has been on the 
whole too acute for the House. What has injured him out of doors 
has been his views on population, which are, in point of fact, those 
which nine out of ten men hold with regard to every other man’s 
duty, but which, for obvious reasons, nobody likes to have preached to 
himself, and which, owing to the different shape under which the 
problem presented itself in ancient times, are apparently hostile to 
Bible teachings and to the moral traditions of the race; the suspicion 
about his religious belief, which his resolute refusal to produce it for 
the inspection of politicians, and his support of persons like Bradlaugh, 
who make no secret of their atheism, helped to strengthen; and 
though last, not least, his injudicious attempts to assist constituencies 
in choosing members,.not by speeches, but by letters written from a 
distance. Where he has been most useful is undoubtedly in the exam- 
ple of moral earnestness which he has offered both to the rising gener- 
ation of politicians and to the new constituencies. No assembly in 
which he sat, and no party with which he acted, could help being the 
purer for his presence. No intriguer or charlatan could sit beside him 
and not feel uncomfortable. His misfortune has been that he has 
appeared on the political stage at that transition period in politi- 
cal history in which nations are endeayoring to adapt the sys- 
tem of government by mass-mecting — for Parliament and Con- 
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gress are nothing else—which has been handed down to us from the 
Middle Ages, and which managed the business of a scanty population 
of farmers and soldiers well enough, to the wants of the highly 
organized, highly complicated, commercial societies of modern times. 
At such a time the philosopher is wanted almost as much in the forum 
as in the closet, and yet he can hardly hope to be completely successful 
in either. 


WOMEN “AS “POLITICIANS. 

WHATEVER may be the result of the enquiry now going on as to the 
professions for which women are best fitted, there can be little doubt 
that greater and greater numbers of them will hereafter take part in 
political discussion, and that once they get the franchise, they will in- 
troduce into the political arena a greater or less number of questions 
as peculiarly “ women’s questions,” and demand for them special legis- 
lation or special treatment of some kind at the hands of the State or 
General Government. We have little doubt, too, they will exercise 
much greater influence on male opinion than most of us imagine. No 
matter how freely the professions may be open to women, a very large 
proportion of them will not follow any profession, but will live at 
home at leisure, as they do now; and if they have votes, will give 
more attention to politics than they have ever done—more, probably, 
than the great body of their male relatives ; and will form opinions 
which, whether good or bad, they will preach with considerable vigor, 
and we dare say with considerable effect. 

It is, therefore, not a minute too soon for women who want to in 
fluence legislation, either through the press or the platform, to begin 
their political education ; that is, to make themselves moderately ac- 
quainted with the influences which regulate the conduct of men in so- 
ciety, and with the extent to which they can be suspended or directed 
by legislation, as far as has been ascertained by human experience ; in 
other words, to make themselves moderately acquainted with history, 
political economy, and jurisprudence. Unless they do this, we fear, so 
far from exercising the “ elevating and purifying influence” on politics 
of which we hear so much, they will simply increase the force of the very 
worst element in politics—that is, the element of blind and ignorant 
zeal, which we, for our part, consider just now only less dangerous to 
good government than simple rascality. About the character of cor- 
ruption or treason there is no room for doubt, and there is no differ- 
ence of opinion. You have only to reveal them clearly to rouse popular 
opinion againstthem. But we make bold to say that if anybody will 
go through history carefully he will find that what humanity has 
suffered from wicked and. unscrupulous conquerors or tyrants or 
knaves is a mere trifle compared to what it has suffered from well- 
meaning ignoramuses and zealots. 

If, therefore, female politicians as soon as they appear in the politi- 
cal arena are simply going to reinforce the ranks of those who make a 
mockery of reason and experience, disdain to argue, and vote and 
make speeches by the aid of an inner light of their own, of which th: 
rest of the world knows nothing, and to treat the nature of man, as 
seen and known in the world, as if it did not form the leading element 
in all the great social problems, female politicians, instead of proving 
a blessing to the country, will prove a curse. It will not do to tell us 
in reply to these counsels that the mass of male voters do not study 
the science of politics any more than women. All men, or nearly all 
men in this country above the ignorant laborer, have taken an interest 
in politics and been made familiar with political ideas and political 
processes from their very boyhood. They are, at least indirectly, 
trained to polities by the nature of their studies at school and college, 
and by the nature of their business in active life. There is no man 
who does not find his calling more or less affected by legislation, aud 
who dees not, therefore, give more or less attention to political 
measures. Clergymen, lawyers, doctors, merchants, farmers, mechanics 
—all become politicians, in a greater or less degree, from necessity. 
Moreover, it is one of the familiar facts of domestic life that boys, 
from the time they begin to read and observe, turn their attention to 
political affairs, to wars, to laws, to revolutions, to the fortunes of states 
and of rulers, just as regularly, and with as little direction from with- 
out, as girls to dress and dolls and visiting and cooking and other 
incidents of household economy. Whether this difference be natural 
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or conventional merely, we shall not here discuss. It is enough 
for the purpose of our argument that it exists, and that nearly 
ail women of the present or next generation will, on entering 
on a political career, have to acquire by hard work even that 
amount of fitness for the discussion of political questions which most 
men acquire without any special effort at all, by merely going on their 
way, following their natural bent, and attending to their business. Of 
course there are and will be women who will be able to contribute as 
much that is valuable to political discussion as any or all but a very 
few men, but then the mass of female politicians will not, without 
special preparation, be able to contribute anything at all that will not 
positively do mischief. 


Female politicians, however, thus far, with three or four ex- 
ceptions—we would willingly make the number larger, if we could— 
have not given, on the platform or in the press, much, if any, indica- 
tion of either thought, study, or experience. They show, indeed, an 
ardent interest in the growth of human happiness and virtue, but 
about the means of promoting-them through legislation they seem to 
be in a state of simplicity not far removed from that of very small 
children about their father’s capacity for procuring money. We would 
refer anybody who thinks these remarks too severe to the history of 
the agitation about Hester Vaughn, the woman recently sentenced to 
death for infanticide in Philadelphia. The woman found herhusband 
had committed bigamy in marrying her, and refused to.prosecute him 
after he had deserted her. Another scoundrel then committed rape 
upon her, and she refused to prosecute him or even tell his name, lest 
it should hurt the feclings of his wife; and she then murdered, or ap- 
pears to have murdered, her newly-born child, and has been convicted 
for it. Meetings of women have accordingly been held in New York, 
in which the laws under which the woman has been condemned have 
been made the subject of wholesale reprobation by female orators, 


and the conviction denounced with as much fury as if the woman’s |" 


story of bigamy, and the rape which the victim refuses to prove, 
made it in some mysterious way the duty of the Governor to treat the 
infanticide as really a blameless act and the woman as simply an object 
of commiseration, and as if, moreover, it was his duty to accept the 
findings of the meeting in this ebullient state of mind as a guide for 
his official conduct. No proof of anything, be it remembered, has 
been offered or proposed. The sole object of the meetings held seems 
to have been to embody fine moral sentiments in a petition, and to 
give the petition the force of a political demand. It was laid down, 
too, amongst other things, that there was something peculiarly mon- 
strous in awarding a woman under such circumstances the treatment 
that would be accorded to a man, thus surrendering the doctrine of 
the equality of the sexes on which the woman suffrage movement is 
based, and accepting the doctrine on which its opponents rely most 
firmly, that the very peculiarities of woman’s moral and physical con- 
stitution, which so often in life place her at man’s mercy, make it im- 
proper to throw open the professions and the ballot-box to her. 
Moreover, a demand was made by some speakers that Hester Vaughn 
should be tried by a female jury—that is, by a jury selected from the 
class of the community least accustomed to weigh evidence, most 
strongly moved by its passions and prejudices, and in a case appealing 
with peculiar force to these passions and prejudices. We do not say 
that cases of this kind should never be tried by female juries, but we 
do say that we hope the experiment will not be tried till women have 
acquired experience in the art of drawing inferences and greater 
control over their emotions than the great body of the sex now dis- 
play. Moreover, they accused the conyvict’s counsel, without a particle 
of proof, of having betrayed and deserted her, and, to cap the climax, 
sent off a deputation to Philadelphia in such complete ignorance of 
the facts of the case that, when it got there, it found that everything 
they wanted to have done had been done already on the motion of 
benevolent people in that city, who had gone to work in a silent, Chris- 
tian, and efficient manner, without a hall, gaslights, or speeches or 
” The New Yorkers now owe the Philadel- 
phia lawyer a public apology, which we trust they will make, and make 
handsomely ; we hope they will not imitate too many of the re- 
formers by pretending that they never heard of his vindication, or by 
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treating his denial of his guilt as simply a fresh proof of his de- 
pravity. 

The sum and substance of the whole matter is this, and it is as 
worthy the attention of male as of female humanitarians, that the ex- 
periment they seem disposed to try of the direct application of the 
moral law—as evolved at public meetings—through legislation to the 
regulation of society, without regard to the disturbing elements intro- 
duced into all political and social problems by human nature, by 
habit, tradition, prejudices, weaknesses, vices, and ignorance—in other 
words, without regard to the lessons of history and the facts of hu- 
man life—is sure to fail. It has been tried in various ages and 
amongst various races, and has always ended in confusion and disaster, 
It is but another form of the theocratic government over which 
everybody now laughs or mourns. What Providence clearly intended 
the politician for is, to take men and women as they are—their vices 
along with their virtues, the things in which they differ as well as the 
things in which they are alike—and having made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the history and results of legislative experiments in 
other ages and places, do what he can, not to re-cast their character, 
but to place their character under favorable influences while leaving 
free play for their individual tastes and energies. For instance, when 
he comes to legislate on the relations of the sexes, he must not fix the 
position of woman as if she were simply a weak man, and as if he had 
never heard of such offences as seduction or rape or bigamy; and 
then when such offences are committed begin to rave against those 
who commit them as if they were unheard-of monsters, for the possi- 
bility of whose existence, like the parricides at Rome, the lawgiver 
was not to be expected to provide. 





Correspondence. 


THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIO. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your article on the “Provincialism of Southerners,” and your 
paragraph on M. de Cassagnac’s billingsgate in your last number, you 
seem to me to take ground, with regard to the press in this country, which 
can hardly be sustained. Of course I condemn assassination, but the state 
of public opinion at the South with regard to the Pollard murder does not, 
to my mind, warrant the conclusions you draw from it as to the condition 
of Southern morality or education. Pollard’s paper, as he conducted it, 
was an intolerable nuisance—a real evil to which no civilized community 
could be expected to submit, and for the removal of which no remedy was 
provided either by law or society. The man himself, who went constantly 
armed, was doubtless a practised shot ; so that if he blackened the charac- 
ter of your wife or daughter, and made your home wretched, and you at- 
tacked him on equal terms, in accordance with what is called “ the code,” 
the probability is he would have killed you in addition to libelling you. 
If, on the other hand, you prosecuted him, what with new trials and ap- 
peals and disagreements of juries, the result would have been that your 
name would have been kept before the public for two or three years be- 
smirched with the Pollard filth, the fellow himself enjoying the notoriety 
the affair had brought him and his paper, and chuckling over your misery 
and mortification, and you would at last have retired from the contest 
worsted and out of pocket. If, therefore, it can ever be allowable to take 
the life of a fellow-creature, I hold that in such a case as this it is allowable ; 
and if allowable at all, it is ridiculous to ask the injured man to risk his own 
life in doing it. The crowd in Richmond who cheered Grant felt all this. 

I am not so sure either that the Northern press is above the Cassagnac 
level. There is no doubt that the editorial columns of the Northern newspa- 
pers have greatly improved within twenty years. The editors themse!ves 
have made great advances, socially and every other way. From being 
“paragraphists” and collectors of “items,” attached to job-printing 
offices, they have risen into the rank of great merchants and great public 
instructors. They take their stand in the money market beside the most 
successful brokers, and they have fairly ousted the clergymen and lawyers 
as leaders in politics. Therefore, having a social position to uphold, the 
chiefs, with one or two exceptions, rarely allow dirty gossip and scurrility 
to appear in their editorial articles. But they manage, nevertheless, to 
pander to the tastes of those who like such things just as effectually as 
ever, by their system of “ correspondence.” - They have in their pay a par- 
cel of scamps in various cities, signing themgelves “ Rhadamanthus,” or 
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“ Cerberus,” or “ Bayard,” or “Quintus Curtius,” or some such name, who 
compose letters in which they heap abuse on decent men, throw out odious 
insinuations against them, tell disgraceful stories of them with the utmost 
abandon, and these the editor prints in any quantity. If one of these 
creatures makes you his victim, and you call at the editorial rooms to re- 
monstrate, the editor receives your complaint as if he had never heard of 
“ Rhadamanthus ” before, or, if he had heard of him, as if he were a person 
for whose performances he was no more responsible than for those of Leo- 
tard or the Hanlon Brothers. When you point out the libel, he expresses 
regret and sympathy, but with much the same air as if what had hap- 
pened you was a wetting from the rain, or a sun-stroke, or some other vis- 
itation of Providence which, as a fellow-man, he was bound to deplore, but 
for which you could hardly be so ridiculous as to hold him accountable, 
and he probably offers to print “a reply from your pen”—that is, to make 
the attack on you more public than ever, widen and deepen the raw on your 
moral hide, and delight “ Rhadgmanthus” by showing him that he made a 
decent man wince. You may make it clear as the sun at noon that the 
correspondent is an unscrupulous scoundrel whose statements cannot be 
depended on, and that as a man nobody respects him or heeds him, and you 
may imagine that as soon as the editor hears this he will dismiss him. Bless 
your innocent heart! he will probably raise the beast’s pay the minute 
your back is turned, on finding how “ spicy ” he is; and he will meet you 
that very evening, serene and smiling and respectable, although he has 
actually been paying “ Rhadamanthus” for blackguarding you and lying 
about you, has borne the expense of printing his slanders, and has made 
money by selling them. 

You have alluded to this matter once or twice in your paper, but it has 
not been properly ventilated. The increased purity of the editorial 
columns of the Northern press is a mere cleaning of the outside of the 
platter as long as the theory prevails that the editor is not responsible 
morally for what appears in the department of correspondence. That 
such a theory should prevail may seem monstrous, but it does, neverthe- 
less, and there are only a few of the great daily papers in the country 
which are not conducted on it. 

Let me add that I do not look on the public indifference to these libels, 
or perhaps I should rather say the enjoyment of them by all who are not 
affected by them, with the complacency with which you have once or 
twice professed to regard it.. I think that at the bottom of all such callous- 
ness and such sport there is a spice of the devilish spirit which once made 
the combats of men and beasts in the amphitheatre delightful, and I think, 
too, that morality cannot be in a very sound condition in any community 
in which few care anything either about their own reputations or other 


people’s, 


Yours respectfully, TERTULLIAN, 


Bautrmore, Mp., December 3, 1868. 





[The practical question is, after all, whether murder is a good and 
efficient remedy for libel. We hold it is not; and we have no doubt 
that a public which enjoys seeing a man like Pollard assassinated for 
scutrilous attacks on private character is just the kind of public which 
enjoys reading the attacks. It likes the bloody retribution in great 
part because it heightens the excitement of the whole affair. The 
murder of Pollard simply increases the number of Pollards, inasmuch 
as it helps to perpetuate the low civilization of which men like Pollard 
are the natural product. A community, therefore, which does not like 
such people can only get rid of them as individuals get rid of vermin, 
by self-purification. There is, after all, no remedy for such abuses of 
the press as “Tertullian” complains of but the improvement of the 
popular taste, and that has to be wrought by a thousand different 
agencies. Suits for libel are, except in one or two cases, next to use- 
less. Whatever makes readers calmer, wiser, more reasonable, and 
more refined, will help to make newspapers better, and to lower the 
value of the “ruffians of the press,” as they have been aptly called, in 
the labor market; but nothing else will. We are bound to add that 
the means which many of the reformers and philanthropists of the day 
have employed to carry out their ends have done nearly as much harm in 
one direction as good in another. For instance, we have little doubt 
that the foul-mouthedness and unscrupulousness in statement which 
have marked the talk and writing of large numbers of the friends of 
freecom have done much to give Brick Pomeroy a circulation of 
828,000.for his La Crosse Democrat. This circulation he has, or had 
very recently, and a large part of it is not in the Southern States; and 


he got it by using weapons which some Republican agitators have un- 
fortunately helped to teach people to look on as lawful. Those who 
know what the La Crosse Democrat is will be able to estimate this 
fact at its proper value.—Ep. Nation. } 


Notes. 


LITERARY, 


Messrs. WicGrx & Lunt have in press a very small edition of a rare 
tract, of much interest to the collectors of carly American literature— 
“New England’s Jonas Cast Up at London.” ” say the publish 
ers, “ the earlier movements of political opposition to the parties in power 
in the Massachusetts and Plymouth Colonies ; the efforts to obtain a greater 
toleration in matters of religious faith and practice, and the opposition to 
the Jaws of those colonies restricting the rights and privilewes of freemen 
to church-members.” It is a work frequently cited by historians, and cited 
with much satisfaction by such historians as are not violently in love 
with the Pilgrim Fathers. There will be printed but one hundred 
and seventy copies, twenty of which will be on large paper, and the 
volumes will be uniform in size and appearance with the volumes of the 
“ Library of New England History,” which the same publishers issue.—— 
Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, in addition to other works already mentioned, 
have in hand “ King Misery,” from the French of Paul Saunier, and 
Smith, Le Gros, and Hamilton’s “ International French-English and Eng 
lish-French Dictionary.” They announce that they have made a copyright 
arrangement for the republication of the complete works of Friedrich 
Spielhagen, to whom critics of some weight assign the first place in 
contemporary German fiction. The same house will publish immediately 
a little work by Mr. John Fiske, who rebukes Mr. Parton for unsci: ntific 
and deluding talk concerning stimulants and narcotics, and announces “ I: 
Does Pay to Smoke ;” “ The Coming Man will Drink Wine.”——R. W. De 
Witt announces a reprint of Miss Braddon’s last novel, “ Oscar Bertrand :” 
“The Steel Safe,” by H. L. Williams ; “Out of the Streets,” by Charles 
Gaylor ; and a new edition of Mr. A. J. H. Duganno’s “ History of Govern- 
ments.”——We are glad to be able to announce the speedy publication by 
the Catholic Publication Society of Mr. Aubrey De Vere’s * lrish Odes, and 
other Poems,” which are certainly sure of a warm welcome from a good- 
sized circle of the lovers of poetry, and are likely to be welcomed, too, by 
another, larger, distinctively Roman Catholic circle of readers,——M¢ oe. 
Harper & Brothers announce that Mr. R. B. Roosevelt will edit the edition 
which they will publish of Mr. Charles G. Halpine’s “ Poetical Works.” The 
book will contain a biographical sketch of the poet and a portrait.—Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam & Son are to be the publishers of Mr. Bayard Taylor's 
“ By-ways of Europe,” which have already had one audience in the Atlan- 
tie Monthly.——Messrs. Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, announce “ The Living 
Questions of the Times,” by an American sitizen, who will treat of religi- 
ous and theological questions—if it is safe to judge by the titles of two 
works of his already printed. They are: “The Philosophy of the Plan 
of Salvation,” and “ God Revealed in Creation and in Christ.”——Messrs. 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger will publish “The Van Todleburgs, or 
the History of a very Distinguished Family,” by F.C. Adams, and several 
other works of fiction for the old and young, as “ Typhaine’s Abbey,” by 
the Comte de Gobineau; “Springdale Abbey,” “Mabel Clifton;’ “Ma- 
rooners’ Island,” by the author of “The Young Marooners ;” “ American 
Fairies,” and soon. One of these juveniles, we are given to understand, is the 
result of an evil-minded attempt to modernize the highly elegant sentiments 
/and moral reflections of the “History of the Robin,” by the celebrated 
and “ well-languaged ” “Mrs. Trimmer,’ who wrote for our little grand 
fathers.——Messrs. Hurd & Houghton will publish a prose werk by Mr. 
Alfred B. Street. “The Indian Pass; or, A Tramp Through the Trees,” 
the title of it. “The work is replete with vivid word-paintines of forest 
scenery ;” and will, perhaps, do something to let people know of the magni- 
ficent resting-place which in the summer is within so casy reach of New 
York. “Helen on Her Travels; What She Saw and What She Ifid in 
Europe,” is another of Messrs. Hurd & Houghton’s announcements, and we 
believe we have not heretofore mentioned a book of theirs which is just out 
— The Life of John Carter,” by Mr. F. J. Mills. John Carter is the artist 
who draws and paints with a pencil held in his mouth, and Mr. Mills, who 
owns Mr. Carter’s “ Rat-catcher,” which was executed in this manner, and 
who is his patron, has put together this volume, that the public may hear 
about the struggles of his friend. It is illustrated by others of Mr. Car- 
ter’s works.——Mr. Duffield Ashmead announces “ Nothing but Leaves,” a 
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poem written by an anonymous hand, and illuminated by Jean Lee. 


——'i'vo our list of the publications of Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. we | 


have to add these: New editions of “ Hallow-e’en ; A Romaunt,” by 
Bishop Coxe; of “ Rasselas ;” of “ Moore’s Poetical Works” (Globe Edi- 
tion); of “ Byron’s Poetical Works” (Half-dollar Edition) ; of “ Sandford 
and Merton,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Swiss Family Robinson,” “The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments,” “ Pictures of Heroes and Lessons from Their 
Lives,” “Fighting the Flames,” “Old Deccan Days,” and “ Forty-four 
Years of a Hunter's Life,” which eight works last mentioned consti- 
tute a very agreeable “ Boy’s Globe Library.” Others of this firm’s 
announcements are: “The Works of Douglas Jerrold,” with his son’s 
memoirs of him; “Our Charley, and What to do with Him,” by Mrs. 
Stowe ; and William Chambers’s “ Historical Questions, with Answers.” —— 
Messrs. G. W. Carleton & Co. announce “The Christmas Font,” an illus- 
trated child’s story, by Mrs. M. J. Holmes; “ Monialban,” an American 
novel; and “ Regina, and other Poems,” by Eliza Cruger.——Messrs. FE. J. 
Hale & Sons have in press a work with this satisfactory title :; “ Dolores: A 
Tale of Disappointment and Distress.” Mr. Benjamin Robinson is the au- 
thor of it. We may say here that Messrs. R. W. Carroll & Co. intend 
publishing an unsectarian review with the title of the Christian Quarterly. 
It is to be devoted to “the advocacy of Primitive Christianity, as distin- 
guished from the religion of sects.” Its managing editor will be the Rev. 
W. T. Moore, and the associate editors will be President W. K. Pendleton, 
of Bethany College, President Errett, of Alliance College, President Gra- 
ham, of the Kentucky University, and Mr. Thomas Munnell. Persons who 
know these gentlemen will know, better than the prospectus tells us, 
what the new magazine is likely to be. 





—We have received the first number of Sabin’s American Bibliopolist, 
x monthly literary register and catalogue of old and new books, which 
*will be published, at a dollar a year, by Mr. Joseph Sabin, of Nassau 
Street, in this city. It is intended more particularly for buyers of books 
and for libraries, to which latter it will be furnished gratis, and will be 
found useful by all bibliomaniacs. This present number contains, first, an 
article on “ Recent Auction Sales of Books,” in which some very severe re- 
marks—full of knowledge, however ; and not unjust—are made cn one or 
two late catalogues and libraries. Secondly, there is a lively account of the 
Leavitt & Strebeigh sale last spring, when Mr. Sabin and Mr. Gowans 
contended for the possession of Eliot’s “Indian Bible,” and the former 
bought it for $1,180—the largest sum ever paid in America for a book with- 
out illustrations. Mr. John A. Rice, of Chicago, is now the owner of the 
volume. Third, comes a little article on “ Bibliomania in America ;” and, 
tinally, there is a list of “Books Wanted.” Altogether there is a fine old 
bibliomaniacal and bibliopolical flavor about this little publication which 
everybody of bookish tastes will find very agreeable, and which we hope 
long to enjoy. Perhaps it is worth while to mention the advertisement 
on the last page ; it is an advertisement published by H. H. Bancrort & Co. 
of a list of works relating to the Pacific Coast. 


—Mr. Dorsey Gardner having left the Round Table, that journal is now 
entirely in the hands of Mr. Henry Sedley, who has been for some time its 
principal conductor. He promises his readers the same sort of a paper— 
only better—in the future that they have been getting in the past. In ad- 
dition, he will give them a Chess Department, and will criticise dramatic 
performances, and devote some of his attention to music. A “ Modern 
Minister” has reached, we see, the fourteenth instalment of a series of 
articles entitled “ My Religion,” and in the last number there is a power- 
ful letter from a “ Veteran Observer,” who shows lucidly that while he 
does not quite agree with the editor as to the proper definitions of 
certain words, yet the latter has no reason to fear that he, the 
“Observer,” holds any such opinion in regard to the Constitution 
as that one recently expressed by a writer in the North American 
Review. The “ Modern Minister,” we may say, for the benefit of those per- 
sons who are not reading his expositions, maintains in this particular one 
of them that it is by faith, and in no other way, that we partake of the 
bod¥ and blood in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. “Engaged Peo- 
ple,” another of the essays in the last number of the paper, is severe upon 
the hobbledehoy class existing on the doubtful ground between married 
ond single blessedness. Some of the political writing is to the effect that 
there are communities quite as corrupt, politically, as the City of New 
York, perhaps more so; and some more of it is to the effect that we, at 
least, are ashamed of our municipal government, while in Washington, 
senators, without making their constituents at all ashamed of them, noto- 
ly grow rich on small salaries; but for an obvious reason no names 
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—The disclosures that have recently been made concerning the poverty 
of Harvard College have pressed home forcibly on the minds of the 
alumni what they already certainly, though vaguely, knew, and there 
is now making a vigorous effort to put into the hands of the trustees 
an unrestricted fund of at least five hundred thousand dollars. It is 
proposed that this sum shall be raised by subscription, and that each 
class shall raise a certain amount. Meetings have been held both of classes 
separately and in combination with other classes, a committee has been 
appointed to draw up a general address, subscriptions have been solicited, 
and all concerned seem to be working in a very hopeful spirit. A con- 
tribution of $10,000 is guaranteed by the class of 52, and the same sum 
by the class of 64. ’54 will probably give $10,000 ; ’56 will certainly give 
$5,000, and so will ’57; ’59 is expected to raise $10,000 ; ’60—a large class 
and a rich one, as liberal of money as it used to be of hard knocks and 
noise—may be set down as reasonably sure to give $20,000 ; 683 is said to 
be likely to give $15,000 ; and ’65, ’66, 67, and ’68, the members of which 
have not as yet had time to make or inherit their fortunes, will, it is to be 
hoped, raise $20,000 in due time. Thus, $105,000 will almost certainly be 
got from the twelve classes which we have named. Besides these there 
are the classes of ’61, 62, ’55, ’46, and °44, none of which has been away 
from Cambridge long enough to be much thinned by death, and which 
ought to be good for an average sum of at least $10,000. Moreover, every 
year brings a new class, and it is likely that no class will hereafter gradu- 
ate—in the immediate future, that is to say—without pledging itself to in- 
crease the unrestricted fund. However, in order to procure the $500,000 
which is desired it will probably be necessary to fall back on some of the 
celebrated individual benefactors of the college; but there are several of 
them who have never been forgetful of their obligations to her, and there 
is little doubt that before very long the fund will be of the proposed 
dimensions. When that happens it will be time to apply to the Leg- 
islature ; and it will not only be time, but it will be right, and ought 
to be done. Massachusetts, as we have already said, knows very well 
that without Harvard College she would not be the Massachusetts that 
she is, but less honored and famous, and less deserving of honor. In 
the new era of educational reform, and amid the activity in educational 
matters which is developing itself everywhere in the country, it will be 
possible for our oldest university to be in the front rank of our institutions 
of learning only by being equipped‘with the new armor. And as the 
French say, Money never harms anything ; the milleanium, when it comes, 
will no doubt have a sound financial basis, and Harvard must be released 
from its poverty or be content to see learning and culture decline in New 
England, while the West, with which the East cannot hope to compete in 
material and political successes, bears away, too, the only crown which now 
is left for her to take. The committees wish to get $50,000 as soon as pos- 
sible, so that some interest may at once begin to come into the hands of the 
trustees, 

—A Frankfort correspondent of the Methodist, the best and most read- 
able of all our religious papers, makes mention, in a recent letter, of a 
complimentary dinner given by certain scientific and commercial men of 
Bremen to the famous geographer, August Heinrich Petermann, of whom 
we have more than once spoken, and of whom, as a geographer, one can 
hardly speak too respectfully. The occasion of the dinner was the return 
of the little schooner Germania, which has just come safe home after hav- 
ing made a voyage towards the North Pole and having planted the German 
flag in the Polar ice beside the Stars and Stripes of Kane and Hayes and 
the Union Jack of Scoresby and Parry. Doctor Petermann possesses some- 
thing of that peculiar shrewdness—characteristic also of one of our greatest 
American savants—which enables him to persuade men of money to spend of 
their substance for the purpose of furthering the enterprises of the men of 
science—the men who “ cannot afford to be rich,” but who must have pecu- 
niary contributions in aid of their objects. He gave so good an account of 
the trip of the Germania, and so plainly hinted that nothing but the want 
of means prevented the fitting out of another vessel to whose voyage the 
Germania expedition was merely preliminary, that several of the rich men 
in his after-dinner audience resolved themselves into a committee, and next 
year a new expedition of Polar discovery will undoubtedly be sent out, of 
which Petermann will be the organizer. He is a natural-born geographer 
and cartographer. Born in 1822, in the little town of Bleicherode, in the 
Golden Meadow of Prussian Saxony, he is now in the primeof life. His mo- 
ther intended him for a theologian, but the boy’s own thoughts were decid- 
edly on the earth, and he was remarkable as a cartographist while still in 
the preparatory schools. Map-drawing is a regular requirement in the 
lower classes of the Prussian gymnasia ; but Petermann, even after he had 


| reached the highest class, still showed an irresistible preference for geo- 
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graphical studies ; and in 1839, Professor Heinrich Berghaus established at | of the library begins in the catalogue at No. 2,145 with about a hundred 
Potsdam an institution especially designed for the instruction of geograph-| manuscripts of considerable value, and ends with the catalogue itself. 
ers and cartographers, the pupils of which, under the skilful management | Nos. 1,738-2,144 inclusive relate to America in general, to the Antilles, to 
of the principal, soon became enthusiastic in the pursuit of orugraph-| North, South, and Central America. This and the Mexican portion it were 








ical, geodetical, hydrographical, and kindred studies. Petérmann, per- 
haps the cleverest student of them all, was a valued colaborer of 
Berghaus’s in the preparation of the famous “Physical Atlas ;” and after- 


wards, when Keith Johnston resolved to bring out an English edition of 


that volume, and had to import Germans into Scotland to work at it, Peter- 
mann and his friend Lange were two who were so employed. Previously 
he had drawn for Baron von Humboldt the map for that author’s “ Cen- 
tral Asia.” The atlas being finished, Petermann went to England, and was 
for a time quite poor in London, but quite hopeful and cheerful. It was 
at this time that he made his excellent pair of maps of the British Isles, 
the one hydrographical and climatic, the other statistical. He was not 
long in making the acquaintance of Baron Bunsen, always the eager 
friend of men of learning, and of Sir Roderick Murchison, of Thomas Mil- 
ner, and other eminent men. Becoming better known and more celebrated, 
he established a geographical institute in London, and about 1848 was ap- 
pointed geographer to the Queen. He was already a member of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and besides his more strict)y professional labors, was 
a contributor to the “ Encyclopedia Brittanica.” It is, however, as a promo- 
ter of African travel that he is most widely known. By means of 
the influence that he was able to bring to bear on Lord Palmer. 
ston, and afterwards on Lord John Russell, he succeeded in getting Barth 
first, and after him Vogel and Overweg, sent out to Africa, Then, too, as 
now, the Polar regions got much of his atiention, and his views in regard 
to Polar geography have been sustained by Kane’s and Hayes’s discoveries. 
Though he is such an organizer of travels, Petermann is not a traveller 
himself. At present he superintends the publishing establishment of 
the famous Justus Perthes at Gotha, and is, besides, Professor of Geogra- 
phy in the University there. 


—The English papers are calling Mr. Kinglake’s attention to an 
unedited page of the history of the coup d'état. It is taken from a pane- 
gyrical memoir of the late Count Walewski, which was not long since 
printed in the Journal des Débats. The count was minister to England 
when the December revolution occurred in 1851, and France was entrusted 
to Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte for ten years. Lansdowne, Rus- 
sell, and Palmerston were then governing England, and Walewski had 
no trouble in procuring from them the recognition, in accordance with 
England’s usual policy, of the government actually established in 
France. Twelve months afterwards, however, when Napoleon had been 


declared Emperor, Lord Derby was at the head of the English ministry, and | we may rejoice when such are sent back to us from thence. 


| minds. 


greatly to be wished could be secured for some of our public libraries, at 
‘was such works as bear upon the history of the continent, which by no 
|means all do. ‘The sixteen introductory divisions of the catalogue consist 
of a mélange embracing a great many topics, with not a few cyclopedias 
; and serials which must command a high price. Thus, the Rerwe des Dev: 
| Mondes and its Annuaire make 187 volumes (octavo) ; the Jl s¢;ation, forty- 
| eight, ete. What is singular about the collection is that it contains almost 
no English work in English, and but few (among them Irving's) in trans- 
lation. Fifty, or certainly a hundred, would comprise the whole. The ab- 
sence of German is equally striking. Spanish and French overwhelmingly 
preponderate. 


—What is the absolute value of Hindu poetry? has been, and will 
doubtless long continue to be, a disputed question. When the Sanskrit 
literature was first thrown open to knowledge there was a general dispo 
sition to hail it with enthusiasm and exaggerate its merits. Later, when the 
novelty of it had worn out, and the halo of illusion became dim, the pre 
vailing tendency was to depreciate it unduly. Fora dispassionate and 
abiding valuation the time has not yet come—if, indeed, the time ever 
comes when one community can value at their true rate the poetical pro- 
ductions of another; especially of another so unlike it as India, ancient and 
modern, is unlike Europe. Those who scorn the Oriental muse should at 
| least lay it to heart that the Orientals think no more highly of our own. 
But there are very few Oriental scholars, even, who have so worked them- 
selves into the conditions of Indian mentality that they are able to feel, 
as well as see, What an Indian work of fancy is. Its faults are more palpa 
ble than its beauties—its faults, among which a tendency to grotesque ex- 
aggeration is one of the most marked and most repelling to our soberer 
‘Yo qucte but a singe example: one of the chief beauties of the 
female form, to the eye of the Hindu, is breadth of hips below a taper 
waist; then, not only is this beauty, in Hindu plastic and pictorial att, 
stretched to the very limit of caricature, but even Kalidasa, in his mor 
admired play, Sakuntila, makes his hero recognize the nymph’s footstep 
by the deep impression of the heels, driven into the soft ground by the 
excessive weight of her hips! How could a poet be regardless of the ludic 
rously upgraceful gait which alone should produce such tracks! 
not to be drawn too far aside from our main point, it seems plain that we 
have to look chiefly to Europeans resident in the East for those versions 
which shall put us in more intimate relations with the Eastern mind ; and 
Mr. Griffith, 


But, 





Walewski had a different and more difficult task to perform. Napoleon | of Benares, has just published a volume of versilied extracts from Sanskrit 
called himself Napoleon IIL. ; to admit his right to that title was to admit | poems, entitled “‘ Scenes from the Ramayana, etc.” (London: Triibner ; New 


the validity of the acts done in the Hundred Days, a thing which was so 
hard for English Conservatives to do that Derby, Disraeli, Malmesbury, 
and the rest positively refused to doit. But Walewski was equal to the 
occasion, and did not at all hesitate to take extreme measures. Tle made 
the question of immediate recognition of Napoleon the Third a question of 
peace or war. He devoted himself to influencing public opinion among the 


| York: John Wiley & Son.) It is, we understand, the fourth whic’: he ha 
produced ; the others have not happened to fall in our way. We can heartily 
commend it, as one of the best works of its class, to all who desire real en 
lightenment as to what the poetry of India is ; and may safely promise that 
few who begin it will fail to read it through with genuine interest anc 
admiration. Mr. Griffith’s extracts from the Ramayana are nearly all taken 


people, who cared a good deal about the safety of British commerce and | from the first part of the poem ; he holds out the hope of another volume 
not much about the abstract principle involved in the objection raised by | which shall complete for us a sketch of its contents—a hope of which we 
the ministry ; he utilized his excellent social relations to inspire the House | desire to see the realization within no long time. Of pieces coming from 


of Commons prompily with some of the anxiety that was beginning to 
reign in commercial circles ; and the result was that by his skill and energy 
he succeeded in getting what he and his master wanted. How true all this is 
nobody knows, we suppose, except those immediately concerned in it. If 
it is a true story, we may infer that, as Kinglake maintains, Napoleon was 
just as willing—and possibly a little more willing—to make war on Eng- 
land, for the purpose of fastening himself firmly in his new seat, as 
he was to make war in company with her. England’s recognition of him, 
it will be remembered, induced Austria and Prussia to do the same thing 


=? 


and Nicholas not very long after followed the example of those powers. 


—As we risk being too late if we postpone it for a longer notice, we 
must just mention the catalogue, to be had of Mr. L. W. Schmidt, of the 
imferial library of Maximilian, bought by him of the collector, D. José 
Maria Andrade, shipped after Queretaro to Trieste, and to be sold at auc- 
tion by Messrs. List & Frencke, Leipzig, on the 18th of January next, and 
for several days succeeding. The collection consists of nearly 4,500 lots 
(single volumes and series), and in all that relates to Mexico is undoubted- 
ly the most complete in existence. It was the collector's aim to procure 
all works either relating to Mexico or printed in that country, and this part 


| outside the great epic, the longest and most important by far is the “ Me:- 
senger Cloud,” one of the acknowledged gems of the Sanskrit elegiac litera- 
ture, from the hand of Kalidasa; it is rendered into Spenserian vers 
which seems very well adapted to represert its stanzas. Among the epic 
pieces we especially relish the trochaic movement of the “ Hermit’s Son.” 
The volume is from the Berares press, and is very creditably and tasteful!) 
executed. 


—Among the latest historical productions of German literature we 
notice the following : “ Blitter aus der preussischen Geschichte (Leaves 
| from the History of Prussia), by Varnhagen von Ense, a posthumocs 
lection destined to complete the famous “Tagebiicher” (Diaries) of the 
same author; “ Der dsterreichische Staatsrath, cine geschichtliche Studie” 
(The Austrian Council of State, a Historical Study), by Dr. Carl von Hoch, 
of which the published first number contains the “Staatsrath unter Maria 
Theresia ;” and German editions—the one revised and augmented by 
Friedrich Nippold, and the other by the author—of the “ Memoirs of Bun- 
sen” and L. Bamberger’s “ M. de Bismarck "—publications with which our 
readers have been made familiar by late reviews in this paper. The last- 
named reproduction contains an introductory sketch entitled “ Deutschland, 
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Frankreich uad die Revolution,” which is highly spoken of. A less politi- 
ea! but more biographical work on the now so popular Prussian statesman 
is “Das Buch vom Grafen Bismarck,” by G. Hezekiel, an illustrated publi- 
cation, written by an admirer for admirers, of which the first part has 
appeared, 

—Dr. Friedrich Férster, the poet and historian, author of the drama 
“(Gustav Adolf,” of two historical works on Wallenstein, of a “ History of 
lrederic William I., King of Prussia,” and various other works, died last 
month at Berlin, where for a long series of years he officiated as assistant 
director of the royal museums. He was born on the 24th of November, 
1791, one day after Theodor Kérner, the German patriot-poet, with whom 
he entered together the renowned volunteer corps of Liitzow, when Ger. 
many, in 18138, rose in arms against Napoleon. The author of “ Leier und 
Schwerdt” fell on August 26 of that year in a skirmish with the French, 
and his friend Forster thus survived him fifty-five years. 


BONAPARTE IN ITALY.* 

THe Imperial author of the “ Vie de César” has published no work on 
the life of the modern Cesar, his uncle. But no elaboration of his on that 
subject could be as meritorious as the grand collection of Napoleon’s cor- 
respondence—political, military, and administrative—now appearing under 
the auspices of an Imperial commission, and of which twenty-five volumes 
have been published, containing about twenty thousand pieces—letters, 
reports, proclamations, notes, etc. The archives not only of France, but 
also of Germany, Russia, Sweden, Italy, and other countries, and number- 
less private collections, have been ransacked for the benefit of that extra- 
ordinary publication, from which, however, all private letters of the 
founder of the French Empire—and probably also a number of other papers 
—lhave been excluded. On the other hand, all papers communicated are 
given entire, without omission or alteration. The value of such a collec- 
tion for the historian is obvious, The general reader of history, however, 
must naturally find it too vast, and both on account of its details, especially 
in military matters, and of its numberless repetitions, not a little tedious, 
To bring its contents, free of these defects, within the reach of the general 
reoder, Heinrich Kurz has begun the elaboration of an abridgment, based 
on critical selection, of which the first volume is now before us, embracing, 
besides some introductory and some supplementary letters, four hundred 
pages relating to the history of the Italian campaigns of 1796 and 1797, the 
most brilliant period, perhaps, in the eventful career of the great con- 
queror. 

It is almost needless to state that four hundred selected letters and 
public writings of Napoleon, illustrative of such a period, form an 
intensely interesting and highly instructive volume. Most of them are 
addressed to the Directory; some, confidentially, to Carnot; some to 
French generals and diplomats; some to the princes of Italy, the Pope, 
and the Emperor Francis; some to men of science and art ; others, in the 
form of proclamations, to the army. The youthful warrior and diplomat, 
the feature emperor and conqueror of Europe, is almost completely depicted 
in them. We sce him working, organizing, marching, and conquering ; 
we watch him planning, scheming, and brooding ; we hear him advising, 
commanding, menacing, negotiating, and cheating. We admire his mili- 
tary genius, his courage and energy; the keenness of his intellect, the 
maturity of his ideas, and the wonderful vigor of his words; his consum- 
mate diplomatic skill, which seems almost marvellous in a man of twenty- 
seven; his prudence and patience, of which a long run of good luck and 
the unrestrained habit of commanding divested him in after-life. We are 
astounded by his success; we are shocked by his heartlessness. From the 
foot of the Alps, where he assumes command over a ragged, famished, and 
demoralized army, we follow him to Montenotte, Millesimo, Dego, Ceva, Mon- 
dovi, and Lodi; to Milan, which he liberates; to Lonato, Castiglione, and 
Bassano; to Arcola and Rivoli; to Mantua, which he forces to surrender ; 
through Modena, Bologna, and the Romagna, to Tolentino, where Pius VI. 
is compelled to purchase peace ; across the Alps, through Gira and Klagen- 
furt, to Leoben, where the Emperor, trembling for Vienna, finally agrees to 
preliminaries of peace with the French Republic ; back to Milan, where he 
lords it over Italy ; and finally to Campo Formio, where the definitive treaty 
is concluded which terminates this period, a treaty by which 
Francis treacherously sacrifices parts of Germany, and Napoleon Venice. 
And all this belongs to the history of one year and a few days of victory. 

Even before starting on his march into Germany Napoleon could thus 
address his soldicrs : 
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* “* Ausgewahite Correspondenz Napoleons I. Aus dem Franzdésischen tibersetzt von 
hicinrich Kurz.” Vol. I, ildburghausen, 1868, 








“You have conquered in fourteen pitched battles and in seventy en 
gagements ; you have captured more than one hundred thousand prisoners, 
five hundred field-guns, two thousand heavy cannon, and four pontoon trains. 

“ The contributions imposed upon the countries conquered by you have 
fed and paid the army during the whole campaign. Besides this, you kave 
sent the minister of finance thirty millions for the relief of the public 
treasury. 


“You have enriched the Paris Museum by upward of three hundred 
works of art, masterpieces of ancient and modern Italy, to produce which 
thirty centuries were needed. 


“You dave conquered for the Republic the finest regions of Europe ; 
the Lombard and Cispadane Republics owe you their freedom ; the French 
banners for the first time wave over the shores of the Adriatic, in face of old 
Macedon, to which you can sail in twenty-four hours ; the Kings of Sardinia 
and Naples, the Pope, the Duke of Parma, have abandoned the coalition of 
our foes and sued for our friendship; you have driven the English from 
Leghorn, from Genoa, and from Corsica.” 

These words, which tell what were the res geste, also tell us how the 
nervous rerum gerendarum was obtained. War was made to support war 
by a system of merciless extortion which differed from the plunderings of 
ancient: and medieval invaders perhaps only in the manner of its execu- 
tion. Poor Italy, whom Bonaparte pretended to free, while he was ready 
to barter away her lands and people ; whose past he glorified in his procla- 
mations while, in his reports, hespoke of her living sons in words of intense 
and boundless contempt—Italy was made to bleed from every pore. Con- 
tributions, paid, being paid, or to be paid, are a constant theme of our 
young conqueror’s lucubrations. He eagerly grasps every opportunity of 
extorting money. He is inventive in creating opportunities. He plans 
pretexts. But he does it all in a very polite way ; he bleeds with polished 
instruments. He certainly is no Vandal conqueror ; he destroys no works of 
art ; he only carries off the best ones. He evinces a taste not only for statues 
and pictures, but also for manuscripts and anatomical collections, of which 
he sends off a part. He burns no temples; he only empties some of their 
treasures. He respects the superstitions of the conquered, and sends the 
Madonna of Loreto unmutilated, and with all her precious ornaments, to 
Paris. He sends her privately to the Directory, some of the members of 
which may have particular regard for piously decorated Madonnas, while 
the attention of others—or of the same—is directed to the merits of “a 
hundred carriage horses, the finest that could be discovered in Lombardy.” 
Besides all this, which is done decently and systematically, by order of 
Napoleon, an immense deal of extortion is done by a swarm of authorized 
and unauthorized commissioners and agents of the Directory, who infest 
every corner of Northern Italy, and whose robberies, peculations, and 
shamelessness the general hardly finds words to stigmatize. The soldiers, 
too, in spite of most rigorous regulations and frequent shootings, manage 
to plunder and rob on their own account. At an early stage of the cam- 
paign these liberators are designated by their leader himself “an army of 
brigands.” 

While contributions feed the army and gorge the Directory and 
Paris with plunder, a military reign of terror keeps Italy with all its 
hostile elements—princes, priests, nobles, and a monk-ridden peasantry— 
in awe and subjection. What that terrorism is, a few quotations may 
show. An outbreak havin; taken place in some villages of the Milanese, 
and an order to lay down .rms having been disobeyed, a proclamation 
announces that “the generals will march the necessary forces to subject 
them, burn them, and have every man found in arms shot. All priests and 
all nobles who remain in the rebellious communities will be arrested as 
hostages and sent to France.” The fate of Binasco and Pavia soon after 
proves that such are not empty threats. Some Frenchmen having been 
killed at Bosco, General Berthier is directed to throw the council of the 
place into prison, and to declare that if they refuse to name the guilty, 
“and do not, on the spot, make out a list of at least twelve persons,” they 
will be immediately shot. The people of the vicinity of Tortono are guilty 
of a similarcrime, and Napoleon reports: “I have had fifteen of the ring- 
leaders arrested, tried by a military commission, and shot””—the names hay- 
ing been obtained in the way indicated to Berthier. On entering the Papal 
dominion, Napoleon proclaims: “ Art. 1. Every village or town in which 
alarm-bells are sounded at the approach of the French army is immediately 
to be burnt down, and the council thereof to be shot. Art. 2. Every com- 
munity in whose territory a Frenchman shall be murdered shall be placed 
under martial law; a mobile column shall be sent there, hostages takey, 
and an extraordinary contribution levied. . . .” And yet all this is 
mild and humane when compared with the orders issued on the eve of a 
march into the Tyrol, orders, however, which we believe to have received 
no practical application. 

And yet Bonaparte was neither greedy nor cruel. Nor was he by nature 
hypocritical or false, though his Macchiavellism appears no less great than 
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his heartlessness, when required as a means, “ All the fortified places of 
the Venetian Republic on the Adige,” he writes to the Directory as early as 
July, 1796, “are now in myhands. You may find it suitable to begin, even 
now, a slight quarrel with the Venetian minister at Paris, so that, after the 
capture of Mantua and the driving of the Austrians from the Brenta, I may 
find a greater willingness to listen to the demand for a few millions 
which you intend me to make.” “Is it your desire,” he writes on another 
occasion, “to revolutionize Piedmont and to annex it to the Cispadane Re- 
public? The means to do this without war, without violating éither treaty 
or propriety, is to blend a corps of ten thousand Piedmontese, who must 
needs be the kernel of the nation, with our army, and to make them par- 
take in our victories. After six months the King of Piedmont shall be 
dethroned. # It is the spectacle of a giant embracing a dwarf and pressing 
him to his bosom ; he suffocates him, but he cannot be accused of a crime. 
The result is owing to the extraordinary difference in their organizations.” 
He flatters both the Pope and the Emperor, though he heartily hates the 
one with all his empire, and heartily despises the other, “the old fox,” 
with all his clergy. He speaks “ of the religion of our fathers ” to Cardinal 
Mattei, and assures the French minister of foreign affairs that he could 
easily manage Egypt with armies like his, to whom “all religions, 
Mohammedans, Copts, Arabs, idolaters, etc., are alike.” Hating anarchy 
and Jacobinism no less, or even more, than émigrés and royalist conspira- 
tors, he yet hesitates not to stir up revolutionary passions against clerical 
influences, to inspire the Italians with “fanaticism against fanaticism.” 
He vaunts the conservatism of the army, and incites Barras to commit a 
coup @état. Of course, all this is done in the interest of the French Re- 
public, of “the greatest of nations,” and of the Constitution of the year IIL, 
and, if we believe his repeated assertions, from the purest of motives and 
without personal ambition, as he longs to retire into private life, preferring 
peace to glory, and looking for reward in his “ conscience and the opinion 
of posterity.” 

But although no glimmer of conscience or moral feeling, in the stricter 
meaning of the word, is to be found in all these hundreds of letters, a 
strong sense of the noble, the decorous, and even the virtuous, is almost 
everywhere perceptible, no less than an intense contempt for everything 
sordid, and meanly selfish. He admires patriotism no less than hero- 
ism. He speaks of the self-sacrifice of a poor washerwoman with the 
same warmth of feeling with which he claims acknowledgment for the 
brilliant services of Berthier, Adgereau, Joubert, Victor, Lannes, Marmont, 
or Junot. He writes to every member of the government, separately, to 
procure relief for the widow of one of his heroes. Terrible to the enemies 
of France, he is yet free from personal vindictiveness. He neither belittles 
the deeds of possible rivals—though he betrays his dislike for Moreau—nor 
speaks boastingly of his own achievements. He honors the devotion of his 
military antagonists, and never ridicules them when fallen. Though born 
to command, his tone is unassuming, respectful to superiors, and almost 
austerely modest. He is dignified even when flattering, and not entirely 
untruthful when deceiving. Men of science or literary genius he treats 
with great distinction. Altogether, we find it natural that many who 
knew him at that time, finding in him the talents without the vices of 
Cesar, were inclined to exclaim, “ Hic erit Scipio!” 

And yet his ambition even then was soaring over all Europe and beyond 
it. He was planning the conquest of Egypt, of Malta, and of England. 
He offered his mediation to the Swiss Cantons, received Hellenic deputa- 
tions, formed Polish legions, and exerted himself to gain the favor of “the 
brave Hungarian nation.” Beyond conquered Corfu, he follows in his 
thought the shining track of the Macedonian; he will penetrate to the 
Nile, like Alexander ; he will cross the Alps, like Hannibal—he will cross 
the Rubicon, like Cesar. ' Au ~ 


DANA'S MINERATOGY.* 


Tus is a book of which Americans may rightly be proud. It is the 
most comprehensive, most scar best arranged treatise on descrip- 
tive mineralogy in the world. ‘To describe the various stones of which 
the outer film of the earth is made would seem at first sight no very for- 
midable task. Yet here is a volume containing 875 large, closely-printed 
pages. Moreover, mineralogy seems to the uninstructed a narrow subject, 
easily exhaustible and less exalted than astronomy and zodlogy. But Pro- 
fessor Dana is first among scientific men in the United States by virtue of the 
compass of his mind not less than because of its clearness and penetration. 











* “ A System of Mineralogy. Deseriptive 5 Minerslozy, By James D. Dana, 
sor of Geology an a4 4 in Yale Co Geo. J. Brush, Professor of 
Mineralogy Cd Hetalla: e Sheftield 8 Scientiite ok of Yale College, Fifth Edi- 
tion. Re-wri a Balerwed." New York: John Wiley & Son. 1868, 





The book before us well illustrates the wonderful range of his abilities. 
In the first place, mineralogy includes crystallography, a difficult mathe- 
matical subject, which Mr. Dana treats amply and clearly. To be sure, the 
ideal mathematical form is never realized. A perfect crystal is as rare as a 
perfect man. But every crystal has its precise mathematical law, which it 
tries to obey and succeeds in obeying with more or less distortion and 
incompleteness. In crystals, nature seems to try to make straight lines. 
The effort is seldom successful ; nevertheless the straight line is one of the 
ideals of growing stones. How complex the forms of crystals may become, 
while conforming to mathematical types, any one may see by glancing at 

some of the six hundred figures in this treatise. Whoever does this will in- 
stantly conceive a high respect for Professor Dana’s mathematical powers. 
But mineralogy isan old subject, which has been studied ‘ong and been much 
written about. Accordingly, we find that Mr. Dana's historical researches 
have been broad and deep. The list of the abbreviated titles of the works 
referred to in this treatise covers eleven pages. The books cited were 
written in Greek, Latin, German, French, Swedish, Spanish, Italian, and 
English. Aristotle, Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Pliny, Agricola, Linnaeus, 
Wallerius, Bergmann, and Werner are among the older authorities on min 

eralogy. Years and years of labor are represented in the following simple 
statement in the preface to this fifth edition : ‘ the jirst author 
and first place of publication of each species, and of each name it has 
borne, and of the names of all its varieties, are stated in chronological 
order, with the dates of all publications cited.” Professor Dana recognizes 
834 distinct mineral species, and there are nearly 4,000 names of minerals 
in the index. To trace the names and fix the dates it is necessary to read 
at least eight languages, and to go back through the literature of the sub- 
ject is to go perhaps to a point of time thirty days distant, and perhaps to 
a point three thousand years away. Even men who have never made an 
original investigation themselves can hardly fail to get some idea from 
these suggestions of the patient labor which must have been undergone 
before the little words we have italicized in the above quotation could have 
been truthfully written. 

Again, all minerals are compounds, sometimes simple, but often exceed. 
ingly complex. Under each mineral species a full account is given of its 
normal composition, of the common departures from this typical constitu. 
tion, and of the chemical characters and tests by which the species may 
be recognized. In the matter of chemical notation and formulw, Professor 
Dana’s work faithfully reflects the chaos which prevails in strictly chemical 
writings. The old chemical formule predominate; but in the latter part 
ofthe book the new formule occasionally appear, and a decidedly “ progres- 
sive” sketch of the new system of notation appears in the introduction. As 
the classification of mineral species is in this treatise based primarily on 
chemical considerations, it is evident that a profound knowledge of chemis- 
try is one of the requisites for the preparation of the work before us. The 
relations of crystals to light, heat, and electricity have been the subject of 
many curious and valuable investigations during the last twenty years. 
Professor Dana has been prevented from giving much space to the re- 
sults of these physical researches by the fear of making his book unreason- 
ably large. He has, however, given the optical properties of those species 
which needed this addition to their other distinctive qualities. 

But information of an entirely ditferent sort from any yet mentioned is liber- 
ally provided in this generous book. Minerals have their resorts, their homes 
or localities, in technical phrase. Students want to know where each mine- 
ral is found. Collectors are eager to visit the localities where unique speci- 
mens of this or that species have been obtained. The locality of the 
particular mineral from which the descriptions of a new species were made 
is not seldom a matter of some importance for those who wish to re-examine 
the new mineral and compare it with other species. Accordingly, Professor 
Dana gives under each mineral species information concerning the localities 
at which it has been found, and this for Europe as well as for America. A 
list of American localities, arranged by States, fills twenty-six pages at the 
end of the volume. Hundreds of persons must have contributed to this mass 
of information about localities, much of which is of the most minute de 
scription. 

The author of such a compilation as the treatise before us must 
be versed in many languages and many sciences, and he must have 
& prodigious power of work in him. But all this is not enough. He 
must be also a man of singular penetration, good judgment, and fairness 
of mind. From a great mass of various material he has to choose the 
best; from a number of original investigators he must select the most 
trustworthy, and get at the very essence of their thoughts. This is 
what Professor Dana has admirably done. And, moreover, we venture to 
say that no student, savant, or collector, however humble, ever rightfully 
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thought himself defrauded of deserved thanks or recognition by this pre- 
eminently just as well as sagacious compiler. 


Of Professor Brush, the worthy collaborator on this treatise, it is enough 
to say that he deserves to be associated with Professor Dana, and that he 
has no superior in his — in this country except his master. 

MRS. JENKIN’S ‘LAST NOVELS" 


Ly the first of the stories named below, Mrs. Jenkin resigns herself to 
her ruling passion for depicting jealousy. Hitherto, in those of her books 
that we have had the pleasure of reading, she has been content with mak- 
ing three or four characters suffer, and that temporarily only, from what 
Richard Swiveller would call “the green-eyed.” But in “A Psyche of 

‘o-day ” she shows us the piece for which these previous episodes would 
seem to have been but studies; she concentrates her attention on her one 
point, and cuts away everything which does not directly heighten its 
effect. The result is a story more rapid and dramatic than any she 
has previously written, though not really more artistic, and certainly 
less’ thoughtful. 

“ A Psyche” is Mademoiselle Regina Nolopceus, the daughter of a mu- 
sical and constitutionally impecunious Hungarian and a noble French girl 
with whom he eloped. Regina, orphaned and disowned by her maternal 
relatives, is introduced to the reader at the age of ten, a shy but dignified 
young person, who keeps her sérrows to herself, and announces that she 
can cook, speak Latin, and never tells lies. She is adopted and brought up 
by a Parisian lady who knew her mother. Madame Saincére is one of 
those women whom Mrs. Jenkin loves to paint, and she does it so well that 
we are aiways glad to see her, whether she be called Madame Saincére, 
Lady Ponsonby, or Mrs. Lescrimiére. An old lady, full of the best kind of 
worldly wisdom, warm-hearted and sensible, is the type, Madame Saincére 
differing from her predecessors in being childless, and therefore with less 
experience of the ways of young hearts. She is a patroness of letters and 
art. With her resides her nephew, M. Paul Latour de la Mothe, who is a 
painter and a genius, Latour’s aristocratic mother in the provincial town 
of Juvigny had destined him for a government office, and would have 
chosen him a proper wife, but he shocked her by refusing both, yielding to 
her influence only so far as to break his engagement with a young lady 
whom he loved and of whom she disapproved. This young lady soon 
becomes Madame Aubry, without, however, losing her affection for La- 
tour. 

Madame Saincére sends the little Regina to a boarding-school, whence 
she emerges in due time pruned of all her promised originality, and very 
like any other French demoiselle—a “ sphinx clothed in white muslin.” 
She possesses, indeed, a wonderful beauty, and is otherwise like her proto- 
type in being a fresh and simple creature, happy, innocent, and loving 
greatly: for already she loves Paul, who for his part hardly sees her. 
About this time she goes to visit Paul’s mother at Juvigny. There 
is nothing in the whole book so delightful to our mind as the 
description of the society in this old town. It consists of a few 
Legitimist families and the respectable and well-to-do people with 
whom they condeseend to mix; the former poor, despising trade, 
their manners and thoughts of the past, hopeless, ennuyed, yet in- 
definably elegant and attractive; the latter, taking Madame de la 
Mothe for an example, more modern in their ideas, upright, narrow, pro- 
vincial. Of the first there are the Mlles, De Lusson, darning their dresses 
in secret, and feebly waiting for some impossible future; Mme. De Noir- 
court, the devotee, with her enduring alpaca ready for every funeral ; 
M. De Lusson, whose flute and cheerfulness form an added source of ‘mis- 
ery to his wife and daughters; Lepeaute, the accomplished servant, 
who manages to give e party to Regina out of pure skill and a fraction of 
money. 

To Paul’s mother Regina takes so kindly that she forces the stiff old 
heart to warm toward her ; nevertheless, Mme. Latour does not neglect her 
daty, but selects for the young girl an eligible if disagreeable young man 
for a husband. The unsophisticated “ Psyche” shrinks from this as from 
other matches that Paul and Madame Saincére next form for her. While 
this goes on Madame Aubry meets Paul and rekindles his old flame for 
her. In time she is dethroned by an eccentric and beautiful genius, a 
young Irish girl, who insists on being called “ Hubert,” who has only gen- 
tlemen for friends, whois absolutely free from passion, who speaks several 
languages, reads Hegel, sings wildly and wonderfully, and dresses in the 
height of fashion. Whether “ Hubert” is a copy from life or evolved 
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from Mrs. Jenkin’s inner consciousness, she is in either case a failure. 
Her characteristics are asserted, not depicted. Declared to be a prodigy, 
she is permitted to utter only commonplaces and perform absurdities. 
Paul wisely decides that this young person will not make the good wife 
that he now seriously wants. Somebody suggests that Mlle. Nolopoeus is 
well-born and well-dowered. He proposes for her and they are married, 
poor “ Psyche” as dumb with delight as she had hitherto been with grief. 
Paul is pleased, on the whole, both with his wife’s outlines and the praises 
she receives. A year passes, and Madame Aubry again turns up. Lvery 
thing follows now that one may expect, and as it has often done before in 
novels, only that Mrs. Jenkin manages the gradual separation of the hus- 
band and wife with the nicety of a practised hand, touching delicately and 
omitting effectively ; never vulgar, although occasionally trenching on 
the sensational. The modern Psyche lights her lamp by opening an 
anonymous letter during her husband’s absence, and she finds out that far 
from being a god, he is only an everyday deceiver. At the sight of him 
on his return she goes mad, whereupon he immediately discovers that he 
adores her and hates Madame Aubry. Mrs. Jenkin always rejoices in doing 
poetic justice. On this occasion she is even more rigorous than usual in 
the performance of duty. Regina is avenged of every single pang she has 
suffered ; and if we are forced to admit that (to the carnal mind) Provi 
dence is not apt to punish the wicked so satisfactorily, we are equally com 
pelled to say that the way in which Mrs. Jenkin does it is ingenious and 
dreadfully interesting. As, for instance, where the insane wife glides in 
to stand for the “Iphigenia” begun in happier days, and glares at her 
husband with the very expression he had once longed for her to assume, 
being irritated with her persistent loving glances. It would make a good 
tableau vivant. 

When it is conceded that an authoress is skilful and entertaining, 
knows what is good taste, what good manners, has a graceful wit, a turn 
for reflection and analysis, vivacity and pathos at command—is, in short, the 
producer of eminently readable books, is it not captious to take any excep- 
tion to the works of her hand, so complete in their way? We dare say 
there is no use in it; Mrs. Jenkin is not a young writer, and criticism or 
spurring of any kind would hardly cause her to rise from cleverness to 
greatness. Yet we like her so much it is impossible not to wish to be able 
to like her more ; to wish that she were as good to remember as to read ; 
that she had higher motives for her tales than melodramatic revenges ; 
that she contributed less to form an appetite for morbid emotions, and more 
to extract some real virtue out of and for the society she is so well fitted to 
describe. We are not to be understood as insinuating an entreaty for a 
“moral ;’ but it is nevertheless true that no work of fiction can be worth 
much which does not possess that underlying moral which rejects little 
purposes, and is the only stimulus to true artistic perception. 

So far we had already written when “ Madame de Beaupré” appeared. 
It may be described somewhat in the same general terms applied to “A 
Psyche of To-day ;” but it is certainly two or three steps below that story, 
and bears us out in the suggestion that Mrs. Jenkin is not in an improving 
way. The little analytieal sentences which she is accustomed to sprinkle 
in here and there have lost all but their worldly wisdom, and are good in. 
dications of that lower tone of her mind which is visible in all her novels, 
and in “‘ Madame de Beaupré” isin theascendency. “How is it,” she asks, 
“that the inferior nature so constantly governs the superior?” “ His 
egotism prospered with him, as egotism is wont todo.” . “It is a melancholy 
fact that as soon as we allow our heart to dictate a course of action to us, 
we are almost sure to get into a scrape.” The society in “Madame de 
Beaupré” is almost too frivolous and silly to be amusing, well described 
though it doubtless is. Madame herself is an unattractive person, to our 
taste, from the time when she becomes a widow till she succeeds in gaining 
her lover by turning Protestant. A coup de thédtre cuts the Gordian knot 
of the difficulty, in a scene in which religion and attitudes mingle in a 
manner positively disagreeable, and awaken suspicion of the means by 
which Mrs. Jenkin, in her previous compositions, has produced her effects 
and played on our sympathies. 








MR. G. W. MOON'S BAD ENGLISH* 


SINCE his fight with Dean Alford, a few years ago, Mr. Moon seems to 
have taken upon himself the office of champion of his native tongue, and to 
think it necessary that he should sally forth, from time to time, upon offen‘ 
ders against the strictest proprieties of English speech. In this little vol- 
ume he spits upon his lance three such hapless beings, and retires from 
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the field with all the airs and honors of glorious victory. Perhaps we have 
missed the proper comparison, and should have said “ bodkin,” rather than 
“lance ;” but the writer bears himself so stoutly, and so evidently appears 
in his own eyes s knight “of mighty bone and bold emprise,” that he 
almost imposes upon us, and makes us lose sight of the pettiness of the 
work in which he is engaged. No literary business, certainly, ranks lower 
than this verbal criticism, which goes with a microscope over the surface 
of one and another writer’s style, spying out cracks and roughnesses, mak- 
ing a big mark across them, and calling upon the world to stand aghast at 
their enormity. We would not deny that it has its value; but it should 
be practised as quietly and unpretentiously as possible, as if the critic fully 
realized how much more important things there were to be attended to, 
and that an author who is laboring to get some weighty matter before 
the minds of his public may fairly be absolved from blame for now and 
then putting an only in the wrong place, using a for av, being careless of 
his antitheses, and such like faults. Mr. Moon’s whole tone and bearing 
is “loud ;” he elaborates and emphasizes his strictures as if he would fain 
compel universal attention to them. The very fact of his putting forth a 
second volume of this character tries our patience severely. We are of the 
number of those who were never able to see why Dean Alford’s unscholarly 
and awkward lucubrations should have been gathered together out of the 
magazines in which they first appeared, to be made into a book ; nor why 
Mr. Moon’s retorts should have been thought worthy of the same treatment. 
The task of dealing with an adversary like the Dean was not difficult, nor 
the credit of vanquishing him great. Still, it must be conceded that the 
patronage of the public has justified the enterprise of the publisher who puts 
forth both books together, making each stir up curiosity and attract purchas- 
ersfor theother. Ifthe warning conveyed in the appearance of the present 
volume be duly heeded, its reception will be stich as to convince its author 
that he has worked out this particular vein, and had better try to win 
further reputation, or utilize the notoriety already gained, by contributions 
to literature of another sort. It would be sad enough to have to look for- 
ward to an indefinite succession of volumes of verbal criticism, and there 
is no reason why the series should ever come to an end for lack of sub- 
ject. 

We must do Mr. Moon the justice to say that, within the limits imposed 
by his theme, he is a sound and thorough worker, sharp in discovering the 
valnerable points in his antagonists’ armor, cunning in offering the small- 
est number of opportunities for counter-thrusts. To such a critic we can 
probably pay no more gratifying compliment than by acknowledging that 
his style is very correct. Nor is it wanting in vigor or dash; but to the 
more delicate graces it can lay no claim. Its humor, for example, is almost 
uniformly unsuccessful ; you cannot well smile heartily at the fun of a 
man whose grin warns you a sentence or two off of the fun’sapproach. We 
have no idea of criticising him in detail—to provoke, perhaps, a retort 
from a man whom it is so perilous to arouse ; we will call attention to but 
a point or two. 

One of the matters respecting which we should most differ with our 
author in opinion has to do with the use of the article. We are perfectly 
ready to write “an earnest and faithful man,” or “a faithful and earnest 
man,” and to defend against all comers the correctness of both phrases ; 
maintaining that he who requires two articles, “an earnest and a faithful” 
or “ a faithful and an earnest ”"—because, forsooth, the two adjectives, 
standing separately, could not take the same article—has an ear which has 
been made morbidly sensitive by unhealthy training. Very often we 
should amend Mr. Moon’s punctuation (if it be his own)—rejecting, for ex. 
ample, the comma in “ Many writers consider the repetition of a word in a 
sentence, to be an inelegance ” (p. 25) ; orin “ The teaching of the foregoing 
criticisms respecting adverbs, may be summed up thus” (p. 16). And he isnot 
entirely free from that unnecessary and illogical doubling of the auxiliary 
have—as in “it would have been better still, to have said (p. 32)— 
which, to be sure, is not so unequivocally an offence against English usage as 
it ought to be, since authorities innumerable, ancient and modern, can be 
cited in its support ; but which, in our view, is nevertheless an offence, and 
a grievous one, against. real propriety of speech. 

We must not leave our young gentleman without calling attention to 
the tremendous nature of the combat which he and Mr. E. 8. Gould recently 
carried on in the Round Table. It was not unlike one of those manly con- 
tests in the prize-ring in which each gentleman, as he “ gets in,” or tries 
to get in, on his antagonist, suggests to him that he is a liar, that his 
mother’s failings did not lean to virtue’s side, that his father stretched 
hemp, and so on. Both champions are at present quiet, and as friends of vir- 
tue and as persons delicate about manners,—to say nothing of a capacity we 
have for being bored,—we sincerely hope they may both remain so. 














GIFT-BOOKS FOR OHILDREN.* 

IF the children were better critics, we should have better literature for 
children than we now have ; or rather, more of our juvenile literature would 
be good. However, the child's critical faults being negative, they produce 
less unfortunate results than otherwise would be the case. A girl or 
boy with a good mental appetite will devour almost anything, and, luckily, 
is usually blessed with so happy a digestion that he easily rejects what is 
not fit food for him. He is not in the condition in which older readers too 
often are; he has not yet formed the unhealthy tastes which crave 
morbid excitement; he not yet the positively bad reader who 
necessitates the bad writer ; so he suffers no great deal of harm at the hands 
of the average writer for youth, though it is true, of course, that he misses 
a vast deal of good which he ought to get, and that therefore the duty devolv- 
ing upon the older critic, his guardian, is, for practical purposes, not lighter 
than if authors for the young folks really inflicted all the injury which 
most of them are so capable of inflicting. 

In notieing the children’s books of the coming holidays we have already 
spoken of the be:t of them ; “ The Flower and the Star,” by Mr. Linton, is, 
at all events, the best of that class of them which is intended for the 
smallest people who read—those less than ten or eleven years. To be sure, 
some of Mr. Linton’s work is old enough for readers of patriarchal age; but 
the best of the imaginative sort of writing for children is pretty safe to be 
either old enough for the oldest reader at the same time that it is youag 
enough for the youngest, or else to be trivial in meaning, at once wooden 
and weakly, and distastefully expressive of sham and humbug. Let one 
of the best of Grimm’s or Andersen’s little prose poems—full of a morality, 
high or homely, not less applicable to the grave side than to the side of 
the cradle, more fully suffused with imagination than most epics, never ci 
parting from the truth of things—be compared with the work of any oue of 
the multitude of pretty-story makers or allegorico-moral-story makers who 
fill the boys’ and girls’ magazines with the products of what is called their 
imagination. The latter will be laughed at by men and women who have 
any right to laugh, or, rather, who havea right to laugh et things—and some 
such persons there are, Wordsworth to the contrary notwithstanding 
Not that all truth and all beauty are within the vision of childhood, but 
there is none of either which is within the comprehension of the child tha: 
is not also delightful and acceptable to the man, and none that the man 
rejects is fit for the mind of the child, or is anything but spurious. When 
the father cannot read with satisfaction the holiday book that he buys for 
his boy or girl, the boy and girl, of course, may read it, and probably wil! ; 
but, of course, they ought not. We are speaking only of imaginative 
literature ; which, after all, though its operation is often insensible, is apt to 
be in the end the most powerful in its effect on the morals and the mind. 
If most of what is good in human life and character has its root in th: 
spiritual power of aspiration after the unknown good, then the literature of 
aspiration seems to be of most importance ; and that it is of most importance, 
and always has been, an examination of the facts, even in the case of the 
individual, if it were easily possible, would easily show. Mr. Linton’s 
little book we have already praised, with some hinted reservations. These 
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suggested themselves when we thought of the fact that some parts of it 
would simply puzzle a childish reader ; that he would get from them not only 
teas than an adult reader, but would get nothing from them—which would 
seem to show a defective sympathetic, if not creative, imagination in the 
author. Still, we are glad to commend it again as being, on the whole, 
the best of the more important holiday books for the young. 

“ Little Rosy’s Travels” also—which isa reprint, with good illustrations, 
of an English book—we can praise heartily. It is an account of a very 
human little girl’s adventures in the South of France, whither her father 
and mother took her to grow fat. Parents will at once recognize its truth 
to nature, and children will be the better and happier for making the 
acquaintance of so good a disobedient, kind-hearted, merry little person- 
age as Miss Rosy. The scenes of the story, too, wil) be new to the reader, 
and the book will be a real treasure to whatever girl may be fortunate 
enough to have it given to her. 

Little Californians have recently been told—if any of them listened— 
that God, foreseeing the influx of Chinamen into the Pacific coast country, 
has begun to endow American citizens newly born in that region with 
larger heads than are given to the infants of the other States in the 
Union. “Wisdom is good to direct,” the argument is, and as by divine 
ordinance the “Johns” are hereafter to dig canals for California, do family 
washing, work on farms and in gardens, and be in all respects a servile 
class, it behooves their future masters and mistresses, thus released from 
drudgery, to devote themselves in earnest to the business of governing and 
guiding them, and to occupy themselves in intellectual pursuits. When- 
ever God has formed purposes of this kind the race which He selects for 
the mastery becomes rather impudent, insulting, domineering, tyrannical. 
and otherwise in need of good advice. “ You-Sing: the Chinaman in Cali- 
fornia,” is therefore a story which we feel in a manner bound to urge on 
the attention of the people who have accepted for themselves and their 
offspring their manifest destiny as Californians. It sets forth, in what pur- 
ports to be a narrative of facts, the courage, the gratitude, and the self- 
sacrificing spirit of a poor Chinaman who not long ago lived in Sacramento 
city, and who underwent much partly-deserved and partly-undeserved 
abuse from the children of a famiiy residing near him, but who, when the 
floods came, worked hard to save his enemies from destruction, helped to 
aupport them after the father was drowned, aided the widow in the recov- 
ery of her property from her husband’s fraudulent partner, and in every 
way approved himself an admirable person, although his notions of moral- 
ity were of a somewhat Oriental character, and he was in religion a con- 
sistent pagan. The author gives some decided indications of a willingness 
to appropriate so much goodness, by summary conversion, to the credit of 
Christianity, and we are glad for her sake as a story-maker that she had to 
stick to the facts of the case, and, at the end of the volume, leave You-Sing 
in an enquiring frame of mind, but not under deep conviction of the en- 
tirely worthless character of his josses. The incidents of the book will 
interest the readers for whom it is intended, and the author is to be thanked 
for having attacked in a sensible way a cruel prejudice. 

“The Little Gypsy ” is translated from the French, and, in its English 
dress, is a pretty story told in a sprightly way. Old Wolf, the tailor, and 
Margucrite, his quick-tempered wife—who has what Carlyle and Ben Jon- 
son call an aptitude for the profession of sovereign prince, she is so well 
fitted out with desires for various things—live with their beautiful little 
daughter in a village in the Tyrol. A band of gypsies come, and of 
course Marguerite must have her fortune told, and of course she takes 
Mina with her, and of course all follows on as it should. Mina is stolen 
and the gypsies beat her and try to teach her to steal, but she will not learn 
that trade, and, instead, becomes a singer and dancer of marvellous skill. 
Then the great composer hears her, and the Landgrave sees her, and she is 
rescued from her hard life, and becomes in time a famous prima donna, and 
supports her father and mother, whom she fortunately finds again alive and 
well, ‘There is no need to praise such tales, which will be a part of child- 
hood till the end of time, or till childhood shall be less happy than it is. 

Two pleasing writers—Margaret Howitt and Fredrika Bremer, the one 
as translator and the other as author—combine to make for the children a 
pleasant book of short tales: “ The Butterfly’s Gospel, and Other Stories.” 
They are full of the poetical sentimentality which is so common in Ger 





man literature, and which is perhaps the chief grace and charm of the 
literature of the Scandinavians, and which, when it does not perilously 
tremble on the verge—or pass it—of gushing insipidity and weakness, is 


in some moods so thoroughly delightful. “The Rose of Jericho,” with its 
pretty legend and its warm humanity, is the best of the three stories com- 
prised in this volume, and is good for children just as the “ Christmas 


Carol” is good for them—because, as somebody, not speaking profanely, 
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said of the latter, its love and tender charity make it a continuation of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

The three books next in order in our lists are so determinedly moral 
in their tendency—if it can be called tendency when in so many 
words it is told to little boys and girls that they must not lie, nor 
even steal, nor be idle, nor disobedient, nor rob birds’ nests, nor 
decline to learn to hem, and so on—they come out so strong in this 
respect, that we feel a little hesitation in recommending them or speak- 
ing of them at all. But they are for the very youngest of readers, or 
rather spellers, and their didacticism is not so bad; “it is good for a man 
that he bear the yoke in his youth,” and the moral law may safely be 
imposed in all its weight and nakedness on the necks of the extremely 
young sinner. 

Mr. Daryl’s “ Short Stories ” are so stuffed with long words and stilted 
expressions as to offer serious difficulty to children in understanding them, 
either with or without a dictionary. “Joey’s” mother, who lived in a 
court, “ would have been right glad to have left it, could she have found 
any other locality where the rent was equally moderate.” He, poor boy ! 
was not born, but had an “ advent into existence.” ‘Nelly ” “deposited ” 
her father’s supper in the basket, instead of placing it there. Vain of 
showing her needle-work, “she had only one opportunity in the week of 
exhibiting her handicraft to the public gaze”—the same day that “the 
venerable old grey pony was enticed . . . to undergo the labor” of drawing 
the gig to church. ‘“ Enticed”—we must go back again—“ with much 
expenditure of persuasive words by Martin, and knowing dodges by Joe ;” 
a union of diverse not to say opposite styles which is even surpassed in the 
case of still a third “Joe” (Mr. Daryl not being fertile innames). This last 
Joseph rose from prayer, “no longer the craven and coward, afraid to meet 
the ills of life, but ready to grin and bear them.” Nor do we find worth or 
novelty enough in these stories to keep the author from seeming a bore, 
which we dare say he is considered in his own country. The woodcuts 
are in the highest style of primitive art. 

A somewhat laborious examination of Miss McKeever’s collection has 
enabled us to pronounce at least a tenth of it to have no relation to chil- 
dren, suggestively, subjectively, or objectively, and nearly the whole of it to 
be eminently unsuited for the compiler’s purpose—*“to put into the hands 
of children asa class-book ;” i.¢., “ children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen.” And we can further say that the pretensions to accuracy ad- 
vanced in the preface are not borne out. We have not made comparisons 
with the originals, but trust our critical instinct when we denounce page 80 
for two gross misprints, and page 81 for fatal mispunctuation, Wordsworth 
and Longfellow being the sufferers. Miss McKeever’s introductory verses are 
perhaps the worst in the book—which, as she gives seven other pieces of her 
own, is saying a great deal. No less than seven stanzas (four in succession) 
are disfigured, though not spoiled, by rhymes like this: teens and seen, 
gems and them, lays and away, friend and sends, books and Cook, tales and 
stale, loved and above. One we may applaud for this naive confession : 


** Some very young poets are singing 
In this volume their innocent lays ;” 


but a little further on we are startled by this paradox : 
* We shall sing the sweet poems of Cowper, 
The poet so pvre and so good, 
Who tells us bright anima stories, 
In his own tender, beautiful mood.” 

“Young ladies between fourteen and twenty ” will beware of “ School 
girls with the Poets,” which Miss McKeever has in preparation. 

We mention “The Orphans’ Trials,” a Sunday-school story, only to say 
—and our remarks will perhaps apply to many of the same class—that as 
it is calculated to reach children chiefly through its influence on their 
parents, it cannot properly be called a book for children. On this ac- 
count we forbear to criticise it and others like it, more than to say of this 
one that it appears to be founded on real occurrences rather than to have 
been improvised purely from the religious sentiment. 

The three square little green books—-“ Hector,” and “ Zoe,” and “John” 
—with designs by Frilich, would have been better without the “text by 
mamma.” The pictures are quite charming and have only the drawback 
of illustrating rather poor stories. The disorderly “John ” of the title-page 
is infinitely preferable to the hypocritical-looking student at the end. We 
also enter our protest against the plan of making cruel boys better by 
dwelling, either in words or in pictures, on the deeds of other cruel boys. 
As well can you make men more virtuous by publishing Police Gazettes and 
having public hangings. The animals in this series will give great plea- 
sure tochildren. The figures of several of the boys and girls are drawn 
with much spirit. 

“Ruth Lovell” is more than a story with a moral — it is fall of 
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morals ; there is a moral to every chapter, a moral to every conversation 
The two little girls at home for the holidays are inveigled at every turn 
into discussions on Time and Eternity, and Heaven and Industry, and other 
kindred themes. The sugar to this medicine is in the jocular flights of one 
of the children, which may possibly be enjoyed as wit by the youngest and 
more imbecile readers. The little girls who are to receive this book as a 
Christmas gift had better be those who have “ gone up head ” on defini- 
tions, for they are required to understand what “ capillaceous” means, and 
“ pachydermatous,” “incipient,” “ ignominiously,” etc., ete. 

Any boy will be glad to get “ Appletons’ Juvenile Annual.” It is 
handsome without and full of entertaining variety within. It isa selection 
of all sorts of (short) stories from all sorts of sources, from a legend of King 
Arthur to “ Reuben Pettingill,’ by Artemus Ward. There is something 
about gorillas, and the devil-fish, and the Indians, something about 
hunting and fighting, and the indispensable story about General Washing- 
ton is not wanting. There are 39 illustrations, and in short, to quote the 
publishers’ advertisement, it may be considered a “ sumptuous annual.” 

“ Washed Ashore ”’ is a tolerably good story of a kind which is always 
sure to interest children. It is full of incident and adventure by sea and 
land; ghosts, smugglers, one-armed sailors, underground passages, desert 
islands, shipwrecked vessels ; with all suggestive things of this nature its 
pages are well crowded. It is not, of course, designed for very young 
readers; but children of twelve years old or so will mightily enjoy it, 
and after the first page or two there is not much that they will care to 
skip. There is now and then a long word which may be too much for 
them, and a little technical moralizing which might, perhaps, have been 
dispensed with ; but, on the whole, the book is very well adapted to the 
tastes and capacities of children. 

It would be pleasant to be able to say as much for “The Cricket’s 
Friends ;” but after the first two or three chapters, in which the Spider and 
the Wasp talk a little about their own habits and those of some of their 
near connections, the book becomes quite too absurd to inflict upon chil- 
dren of ordinary intelligence. The idea of it, which is that a club com- 
posed of such incongruous members as the tea-kettle, the saucepan, the 
caterpillar, the spider, and the wasp meet in a kitchen every evening for 
mutual entertainment, is not, to begin with, a very promising one, although 
something might have been made of it in the way of adapting to their 
easy comprehension some of those facts in natural history which most 
children listen so eagerly. But after a very little and very poor work of 
this kind to make the spider begin a romantic tale in this fashion :— 


“Beyond the Frith of Clyde, the Kyles of Bute cleaving their way 
among grey cliffs, tapestried with mosses and richly clothed with lichens, 

t Loch Ridan’s clear waters, lies the Peninsula of Cantyre, on the 

m of the Atlantic, lies a group of islets, varied in hue and form—the 
Hebrides 3”... 


and to hear the wasp and caterpillar follow suit in a style equally ambi- 
tious, is to count too confidently on the ease with which children may be 
deluded. 

“T Will,” is another stupid little book, which a discriminating Santa 
Claus will doubtless deposit only in the stockings of naughty boys and 
girls, along with the switches and the lumps of coal which sadly imitate 
the toys and sugar-plums and fairy tales reserved for better and happier 
children. We fear, though, that even to the most flagrant violators of nur- 
sery decorum its dreary sermonings and its dull narrations would prove 
less salutary than depressing. 

Mrs. Diaz understands her audience better, and gives them a fairy 
tale which they will be sure to find sufficiently “ entertaining ” to justify 
its title. “The Entertaining Story of King Brondé” is simple and pretty, 
with plenty of the orthodox fairy-tale incident and sentiment, and may be 
safely commended to holiday-book buyers. 








ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS.* 


JuLEs MICHELET’s tender-hearted and agitated books upon Love, 
Woman, The Sea, The Bird—treatises in the minor key and with much 
shuddering of shrill violin notes—are the works by which he is best known 
in this city. Several of them have been very-well translated. It may be 
that “ L’Oiseau” has been translated and published in America. At all 





“The Bird. By Jules Michelet. With 210 Illustrations b Giacomelli.” os - 
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“Sketches abroad with Pen and Pencil. By Felix O. C. Darley." New York: 


Hurd & Houghton. 1968. 
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events, here comes a London edition of it, under the title of “ The Bird,” 
and decorated with woodcut illustrations. 

The French edition, in octavo, published by Hachette and imported by 
F. W. Christern, contains the same illustrations, and, in fact, may be con- 
sidered as the original of this one. A careful comparison of the French 
and the English books shows a slight superiority in the French impression 
of the engravings, whether expressive of the difference between the wood 
blocks and electrotypes of them or between earlier and later impressions 
from the blocks, there is no need of enquiring, nor is the superiority of pri 
mary importance. The engraving has been very well done, and, in gen 
eral, in a simple and satisfactory way. 

We had no knowledge of Mr. Giacomelli, as a designer, before the 
appearance of the French edition of this book, two or three years ago, nor 
have we since met with any other works illustrated by him. The two 
hundred and ten pictures in this volume are nearly all interesting ; there 
is not one of those devoted to the birds—that is to say, not one except the 
rather trifling borders to some of the pages—which it is not a pleasure to 
examine. The picture on page 147 of the Cairene strect spanned by poles 
reaching from house to house, upon which and upon every frieze, jutty, and 
coign of vantage the turtle-doves are perched in scores, while others are on 
the wing, is touching and poetical, in spite of the exceeding simplicity of 
the design and its inartificial light and shade. Passing by numerous 
clever small ones, how capital is the freedom and spirit of that on page 
163, with the astonished dog and composed raven! And the pictures 
with less of a story to tell, with only the look of the creatures to record, 
are the best of all. The flock of birds flying toward us out of the sky on 
page 81, and the gallant herons on the wing on page 111, are almost as 
light in the air and as swift in pictured flight as the wonderful birds of the 
best Japanese designs, from which store-house, indeed, the heron with 
drooping wing, on page 109, seems to have been immediately drawn. 
Nearly all the foreign birds of unusual and unfamiliar aspect are well ren- 


dered. The puffins, auks, and South American princes of plumage are very 
successful. It is very probable that some great menagerie like the Jardin 


des Plantes, and probably the Jardin itself, has furnished the models for 
these studies. 

Within a certain limit, then, these pictures of birds and little animals 
are good and true. Compared with the greater number of modern illustra- 
tions they are good ; but it requires only a little study of Japanese work of 
the best kind to show how faran uncivilized people can go in the same diree- 
tion ; it requires only a few moments over Bewick’s partridges and water- 
birds to remind the student of an excellence which Mr. Giacomelli has not 
even aimed at. Beauty of plumage, and of soft and variegated surface, he 
seems not to have noticed, nor are there any distant landscapes or delicate 
skies here and there introduced in these pictures ; all accessory charm is 
absent ; it is only the form and action of the birds that have been felt and 
reproduced, 

But at all events the illustrations are natural, masculine, simple, com- 
pared with the book they illustrate. How a man of feeling could live 
among the birds and study them and not be a little more cheerful about 
them, we find it difficult to understand. The author is right; there is a 
world of horrors and cruelties among the creatures who prey upon each 
other ; and he is still right in his rejoicings over the fitness of the birds to 
encounter each his trial and his task. But there is the “child’s voice” 
of old, the quavering cry of timid anxiety which seems natural to the 
voice Michelet. “Gleaming solitudes where danger lurks on every side 
among the most venomous insects, and upon those mournful plants whose 
very shade kills. The most terrible and fatal of trees, the spectre 
whose fatal glance seems to freeze your blood for ever, the deadly manchi- 
neel. . . . They swim intrepidly on this vast sea of death—ihis hiss- 
ing, croaking, crawling sea—on the terrible miasmatic vapors, inhaling 
and defying them.” Apart from all this “The Bird” is not very instruc- 
tive. It may serve to remind a few thoughtless and unobserving people 
that there are things worthy thinking of and observing ; but smaller things 
than this big book have been known to do that service, and perhaps as 
well as the larger. 

Every new edition of Gray’s Elegy is welcome. Let there be at least 
one such every Christmas. What thanks shall we not give tothe pub- 
lishers who bring it to pass that, in the midst of the bustle of crowding 
modern books, we have to sit down and read again the old—the young, the 
immortal Elegy? What can we not forgive to the pictures in which the 
poem is set, and because of which it is again reprinted and again sent to us 
in its new dress? Forthe sixteen color-printed pictures in this book are not 
very valuable aids to our enjoyment of the poem. They are not very accurate- 
ly adapted to it, and rather obscure than illustrate its beauty. “Yonder ivy- 
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mautled tower,” which we have always supposed the church-tower over- 
looking the famous “ Country Churchyard,” appears in this book pictorially 
as a ruined and roofless castle, with flanking turrets. The “long drawn 
aisle and fretted vault ” are represented not as when filled with the “ pealing 
anthem” which “swells the note of praise,” but deserted, except for a genu- 
ine English verger victimizing a visitor, and one or two unexplained 
solitaries in the far distance. Why is it always assumed that “ the little 
tyrant of the fields” means a tyrant of tender years—a little boy resisting 
gallantly and thrashing a big boy? It is more probable that “little tyrant” 
is only a “ petty tyrant,” some squireen of the unamiable kind that in the 
English country districts especially flourishes. 
The landscapes are the worst of the illustrations ; 

with large figures, as notably those illustrating 

** Their homely joys and destiny obscure,”’ 


the figure subjects 


on *On some fond breast the parting sou! relies,"’ 
are much better, and in the original drawings must have been very inter- 
esting. The block printing is not we!l done, and the prints are very rough, 
and of a chopped-straw texture not pleasant to look upon. 

The best part of the book, and a feature which gives it value, is the fac- 
simile of the original manuscript of the poem. A note says: “The manu- 
eeript from which the present facsimile has been made is the only existing 
draught of the poem, the autograph at Pembroke House, Cambridge, being 
manifestly a fair copy made by the poet, probably for circulation among his 
friends. This draught formed a portion of the papers bequeathed by Gray 
to his friend and biographer, Mason.” The fac-simile tells us some inter- 
esting things about the poem. It seems that Gray had written 

‘The rude forefathers of the village sleep,” 
when a natural second thought made him alter “village” to 
And the next stanza began, in continuation of the thought, 


** hamlet. ” 


“For ever sleep; the breezy call of morn,” etc. 


There are a great many such discrepancies between the manuscript and 
the printed versions, and among them appear four stanzas always omit- 
ted in printed copies, and known to but few readers. The MS. title is 

* S$tanzas wrote in a Country Church-Yard.” 


Mr. Darley’s preface announces that the substance of his book is the 
private letters he wrote from abroad, and that “at the suggestion of a 
friend” he was induced to use them as a thread on which to hang the 
illustrations. The apology is called for. Nothing could be more 
commonplace than the sort of record given of the places visited and 
things seen. “ We saw the apartments of the Duke and Duchess of 
Sevoy, they are quaint but unfurnished,” appears to be all he has 
to say about the apartments in the Castle of Chillon. “A few days 
ago we finished Switzerland, having visited many places of inter- 
est ; among them,” ete., ete. ‘The interior seems to me a little overloaded 
with ornament and small forms, as well as variety of color, the effect of 
which destroys the idea of space and simplicity.” The author writes as if 
he had no knowledge whatever of the history of the fine arts or of the 
principles of artistic criticism. For him a cathedral is “a delicious bit of 
antiquity,” and the Pre-Raphaelites are the painters before Raphael. The 
only striking sentence in the whole book is a remark on the way 
one suddenly finds one’s self wearied out in looking at great works of 
As for the numerous pictures, there are good heads here and 
as the priest on page 63, the painter on page 83, the waiter on 


the 


ari. 
there, 


page 184, and, on page 98, the gentleman called by Thackeray’s Chawls |! 


“ Sawedwadlitnbulwig.” The bits of incident are often amusing in sub-| Chau 
ject, but nearly always spoiled by excessive mannerism. The drawings of 
architecture, ruins, streets, and the like, are nearly always very slight and 


valuciess. 
Some gilt-books are valuable not only in themselves, strictly speaking, 
Lut beeause they bring before the people once again and in a new 


dvess the noble poems which people ought to be incited to read. This 
remark is only to a certain extent applicable to books of selections. 

Woodside and Seaside”—as a gathering of English woodcuts by | tes 
many hands, with the addition of a few by Americans, all illustrating 
a very miscellaneous collection of poems, and the whole not too accu- 
rately named by the title of the book—needs whatever apology can 
he offered for it. Being a gift-book of the most pronounced charac- 
ter, it must show that it is also something more than a gift-book, or 
else be thrown over the edge of the table into the waste-basket. The 
woodcuts cannot save it. 
fnglish work which makes our illustrated books less ridiculous than of 
old, and fills them with kindly and gentle studies of humanity, and re- 





They belong, indeed, to that class of modern |. 
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oun, if not eaten: renderings of landscape. But they are not very good 
of their kind, and it is now so easy to get better ones that these are hardly 
worth mention. Moreover, they are not generally in good condition, but 
seem to be either fac-similes made here or worn cuts imported ; at least, 
very few of them are good, and none are excellent as woodcuts. We find 
the excuse for the book’s existence in Shelley’s hymn or invocation— 


* Swiftly walk over the western waves, 
Spirit of Night ;” 


in Wordsworth’s “Skylark” and in Cowper’s “The Dog and the Water. 
Lily” in the first place, and, in the second place, in Dickens’s “ Ivy Green,” 
not often enough seen out of “ Pickwick,” and Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
“Folding the Flocks,” almost never seen out of their works. As for the 
Tennyson extracts, one is a little too much a’piece of stock poetry, and the 
other is a bit picked out of a longer poem, a dislocation not to be praised. 
Except for purposes of singing, we cannot enjoy even 
‘Hark! hark! the lark at Heaven’s gate sings,”’ 
or the hymn to Sabrina, » Magee from their context. 





The Trotting-Horse of Awmevies : How to Train and Drive him; with 
Reminiscences of the Trotting-Turf. By Hiram Woodruff. (New York: 
J. B. Ford & Co. 1868.)}—He who knows anything of the history 
of horses in America must have heard of Hiram Woodruff. It was 
he more than any other man who developed the American horse’s 
surpassing capacity for speed and endurance in harness, and who was 
not only the trainer and driver of the most distinguished animals, but 
who is conceded to have held the supremacy in his profession. The record 
of his experience and suggestions constitutes, therefore, a valuable acces- 
sion to our knowledge, and will prove to be of standard authority among the 
most skilful. The graphic style of his descriptions, the vivid pictures he 
draws of the breeding and education of his favorites, and the reminiscences 
he recalls of incidents on the turf, form a work of great merit. Nor are 
the biographies of nearly all the celebrated horses that have appeared in 
public, “hitched” or under the saddle, for the last thirty years the least 
attractive feature of this volume. 

The author discusses every branch of the horse’s education and the 
reciprocal duties to be performed to him by his master. These branches 
are numerous, but they cannot be dwelt upon in this place. Some 
of them inculcate minute directions in regard to feeding, to working, to 
exposure, to sweating and physic, according to temper, disposition, age, or 
other circumstances and peculiar character. No definite rules are laid down 
to govern absolutely in all cases, but maxims are stated which it is well to 
bear in mind and generally to follow. The most gentle treatment is at all 
times strenuously recommended ; nor is a trainer to be trusted who is not 
of an amiable disposition. To gain supreme command over the pupil, it is 
imperative that the teacher have a like command over himself. 

Those who are desirous to form an accurate idea of the characteristics 
of the trotting-horse for their benefit as riders or drivers cannot find any 
other work in our language so replete with useful information, interesting 
hints, and readable anecdotes. Hiram Woodruff is now dead, and it wili 
be many a year befure we e shall look upon his opal! in his line of business. 
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RAPHAEL’S WORKS. The ee works of Raphael Sanzio of Urbino. Twenty-six Photo- 
graphs from the best engravings of most celebrated paintings. With descriptive texts and essays on the genius 
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OUR LORD AND HIS TWELVE DISCIPLES. A series of Photographs after drawings by 
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by every person of cultivated taste as one of these superb volumes. 
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It has a well-established charac- 
ter as a political, social, and literary force, a medinm for 
the best talent of the country, and a representative of 
national principles; while its absolute independence has, 
the Publishers believe, won it the respect and confidence 
of men of all parties, Its increased circulation among 
Clergymen of every denomination is proof of its valuc for 
the class of public teachers; and for the sake of its «tin 
wider diffusion among them the Publishers offer to send 
the paper free, and postage prepaid, for one month, to ens 
clergyman wishing to make a trial of it with a view to evb 
scribing, 

The Publishers are constantly assured by Advertisers of 
the profitable returns from their advertisements in the 
Nation, the circulation of which is considerably larger 
than that of any similar weekly published in this countrr. 
Book publishers in every part of the Union, principals of 
schools, makers and exhibitors of works of art, will find it 
peculiarly to their advantage to advertise in the Vatios 


Full particulars of terms, etc., given by circular. 


CONTENTS OF No 
The Week. 

Grant and the Civil Service 

The Future of the Family. 

* The Asian Mystery.” 

The Provincialism of Southerners 
Homeopathy and Women in the Uuiversity of Michigan. 
Literary Notes 

Mr. Kinglake’s Second Volume 
Mr. Bright's Speeches 

Current Literature. 

Books of the Week. 

Second Winter Exhibition of the 


Design. 


National Academy of 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 
3 Park Place, 
New York City. 
*,* Persons wishing to dispose of the first seven num- 
bers, or of the whole of Vo). I., can do so at the office of 


the Nation. 


THE BEST HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND: An Illustrated History of Society and Govern- 
ment from the Earliest Period to ourown Time. By 
CuartEs Kyicut. With sixty-six steel engravings 

| and nearly twelve humtred woodcuts. 





i 
} 
| This isthe only comple/e Standard * History of England.” 
Not only does it give with accuracy and system the histori- 
| cal events from the age of the Druids down to the present 

decade, but it also depicts minutely the manners and cus- 

toms of cach era. The author suggests that its title should 
| be “A History of the English People’ rather than ‘A 
History of England." Numerous plates illustrate the text, 
and present vividly to the reader the actors and the scenes 
| of the narratives. Lord Brougham, in speaking of the book, 

says: “Its literary merits are of a very high order ; indeed, 
{ nothing has ever appeared superior. if anything has been 

published equal. to the account of the state of commerce, 


its History, Present Condition, and Advantages as a government, and society at different periods.” 


8 vols. Svo, cloth, $30; half-calf, $45; full calf, $55. 
Imported in quantities by 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON 
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The Leading Gift-Books for 1869. 


ijlctoer AyD THe Payrrer 


GEMS OF ART AND SONG. 


An imperial octavo volume of four hundred pages, contain- 
ing choice selections from English poets, and 
superbly illustrated with 


NINETY-NINE LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


Printed in the most perfect manner on the page with 
the text, 


The illustrations consist principally of Landscapes by 
Church, Kensett, Durand, Huntington, Cropsey, Cole, 
Leutze and other American artists, and numerous ideal 
portraits and artistic groups by Maclise, Meadows, Cor- 
beaux, Creswick, Weir, and other famous European paint- 
ers—all engraved on steel in the highest style of the art. 

Altogether this volume is the most lavish in illustration, 
the most sumptuous in type, paper, and binding, and the 
most clegant in its artistic appointments, of any gift-book 
issued from the American press. Price, in full morocco, 
antique or gilt, $20. 


Tle Soy iLLER GALLERY 


COMPRISING 
Fifty Superb Illustrations, engraved on Steel, representing 
characters from the works of 
FRIEDRICH SCHILLER, 
With descriptive text by 
FREDERICK PECHT. 


The ‘Schiller Gallery” is an attempt to delineate by 
the pencil the famous characters in the poems and plays of 
the great German poet, in a manner similar in general con- 
ception to the well-known * Stratford Gallery,” ‘* Waver- 
ley Gallery,” and the * Byron Gallery.”” The engravings in 
the * Schiller Gallery,”’ however, are larger, more numer- 
ous, and of finer execution than those in the collections of 
any similar volume. s 

To the admirer of Schiller a study of these various hap- 
py artistic realizations of his characters will prove a great 
and lasting delight, while to all others the work is a 
Surers GALLERY OF ART, of unequalled interest and great 
intrinsic value. 

One volume imperial octavo, bound in full morocco 
antique, and morocco gilt, price $20, , 


Woodside AN SEASIDE 


Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 


An elegant small quarto volume of ninety-six pages; 
containing a selection of many beautiful rural poems by 
Tennyson, Bryant, Motherwell, and other poets, and richly 
and fully illustrated with Engravings from drawings on 
wood, by Birket Foster, Hows, and others. Engraved 
and printed in the most perfect manner. In cloth, gilt 
sides and edges, $4; in morocco antique, and morocco 
gilt, $8. 

Iv 


APPLETON $ 
JUVENILE ANNUAL 


FOR i869. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR'S GIFT FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE, 


Containing a varied and highly interesting collection of 
Stories, Tales of Adventure, Incidents at Sea and in the 
Forest, Hunting and Sporting Scenes, Humorous Sketches, 
€ic.. ete, Handsomely illustrated, and elegantly bound in 
cloth, gilt, extra, price $2 50. 


D. APPLETON & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
©, @, anp 04 Grand Street, New York, 





THE CALAXY 


FOR 1869. 


THE GREATEST COMBINATION OF ATTRAC- 
TIONS EVER OFFERED BY ANY AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 

I, 
The Great Fifty Thousand Dollar Serial, by 


CHARLES READE, 
Author of “Foul Play,” ‘Griffith Gaunt.” ete., will be 
commenced in the March number. Charles Reade now 
stands at the head of English writers of fiction. 
Il. 
A series of articles on 


AMERICANISMS, 
By RicnHarp Grant Waite. author of ‘‘ Words and Their 
Uses,”’ which have attracted such universal attention. 
Itt. 
SUSAN FIELDINC, 
The new story by Mrs. Epwarps, author of ‘ Archie 
Lovell”’ and ‘Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” will be com- 
menced in the baer 4 number. Mrs. Edwards is proba- 
bly the most brilliant living female novelist. 
Iv. 
A series of critical By rs by an acute literary critic on 
LIVING AMERICAN AUTHORS. ° 
Vv. 


Dr. W. A. Hammonp, one of the [pave of living 
authorities on diseases of the mind and nervous system, 
ject continue his articles on the nerves and collateral sub- 
ects. 
VI. 

Mr. Eveene Benson, the brilliant essayist, will com- 
mence in the January number a series of character-studies 
of several of the leading journalists of New York. 

Vit. 

A series of exceedingly valuable articles on Food and its 
Adulterations will be prepared under the most competent 
authority. 

VItIt. 

A series of popular Scientific articles, embodying the 
results of the latest investigations, will be written for THE 
GaLaxy, by writers thoroughly competent in their dif- 
ferent specialties. 

Ix, 

In the Department of Literature and Art in Taz GaLaxy, 
reviews and criticisms will be published by the most com- 

tent critics—Ricuarp GRANT Wuarre, 8. 8, Conant. 

GENE Brnson, and others, 
x. 


The illustrations in THe GaLaxy will be designed by 
the best American artists—W. J. Hennessy, WINSLOW 
Homer, Sou GE, and others. 

The January number of Taz GaLaxy will contain arti- 
cles by Wm. CULLEN Bryant, Miss Epna DEAN Proctor, 
and A, Oakey HALL. 

We will secure for Tue Ga.axy the best literary and 
artistic talent, at whatever uniary cost, 

AGENTS WANTED TO CANVASS FOR THE GALAXY 
in all parts of the country. 

The price of Tur Gataxy is $4 per year; 35 cents per 
number, Now is the time to subscribe, 


Address, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 


NEW AND PRETTY 


Piano Music for Beginners. 


Fingered and suitable for pupils§who have taken but 
one or two quarters’ lessons. 


CRYSTAL CEMS: 
A Collection of Easy and Brilliant Polkas, Waltzes, 
Marches, etc. 
Composed ‘and'Arrangedfby C. KinkKe. 

1, Fairy Footsteps Waltz. 2, Snowflake Polka. 3, 
Charming Schottische. 4, Romping Galop. 5, Silver Star 
Quickstep. 6, Fairy Mazurka, 7%, Soldier Boy’s March, 
8, Mabel Waltz. 9, Sweet Kiss Polka. 10, Rosy Cheeks, 
Schottische. 11, Runaway Galop. 12, Hilda Waltz. 18, 
Fairy Tale Polka, 14, Sunbeam Schottische. 15, Whirl- 
wind Galop. 16, Leap-year Quickstep. 17, Whispering 
Love Mazurka. 18, Tambour March. 19, Belgravia 
Waltz. 20, Silver Shower Polka. 21, My Darling, Schot- 
tische. 22, First Impression Waltz. 23, Fast Boys’ Galop. 
24. Cornflower Waltz. 

Price 30 cents each.% Sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 


price, 
O. DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


277,;Washington Street, Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A New Novel by “ OUIDA.” 


TRICOTRIN: 
The Story of a Waif and Stray. 
By “OUIDA,” 
Author of ** Strathmore,” ‘‘ Under Two Flags.”’ ** Idalia,” 
‘Granville de Vigne,”’ ‘* Chandos,” etc. 
With Portrait of the Author from an Engraving on Stee). 
1 vol. 12mo, of nearly 700 pages, cloth, price $2. 


The works of ‘ Ouida” are among the most powerful 
and spicy works of fiction which the present century, so 
prolificin light literature, has produced. The style is ele- 

ant. forcible, sparkling; the characters are powerfull 

rawn, and many of the scenes are gene a and thril- 
ling, and the knowledge of the world displayed in the 
book is very great. The author seems at home in all 
spheres—alike the drawing-room, the battle-field, the 
college, and the club. ‘*Tricotrin’ is one of the best 
novels that we have ever read, 


ALSO, 


SEEKERS AFTER GOD: The Lives of Sen- 
eca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. By Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, M.A. Illustrated. 12mo, superfine paper, 
fine cloth, $2. Being the third volume of the Sunday 
Library. 


A FEW FRIENDS, AND HOW THEY 
AMUSED THEMSELVES. A Tale in Nine Chapters, 
containing descriptions of Twenty Pastimes and 
Games, and a Fancy Dress Party. By M. E. Dodge, 
author of “Hans Brinker” a 4 the ‘Irvington Sto- 
ries.” 12mo, fine cloth, $1 25. 

“In the name of many readers, seniors as well as 
juniors, we thank Mrs. e fora very pleasant and fas- 
cina volume, which cannot fail to be in great demand 
during the holidays.” — Philadelphia Press. 

THE AMERICAN JUROR: Being a Guide 
to Jurymen throughout the United States. Containing 
Rules for testing the Credibility of Witnesses, and 
weighing and estimating Evidence; together witha 
System of Forensic Reasoning for Jurors. By H. B. 
Wilson, 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post- 

, on receipt of price. 

Published by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





Just IssuED. 





No. 1 oF 


SABIN’S AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: 
A NEW JOURNAL AND CATALOGUE FOR 
BOOKBUYERS. 


Its design is to be a Monthly Register of New Books—a 
Catalogue of Receipts and Additions to Stock, and Discur- 
sive Matter concerning Books, Auction Sales, and Literary 
Subjects generally. 

The Publisher’s extensive acquaintance and active con- 
nection with the trade, libraries, literary societies, and 
bookbuyers generally, will ensure a circulation to render it 
a profitable medium of advertisements. 

The Journal will, for the present, be sent gratis to appli- 
cants, but a subscription of one dollar will ensure its reccipt 


for a year. 
J. SABIN, 
84 Nassau Street, New York. 


TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 
J. W. Bovron invites the attention of Book-buyers to 
his very extensive collection of 


CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS, 
embrac: all classes of Literature, and particularly Svu- 
PERBLY ILLUSTRATED and Fine Art Works, History 
and BrogRapuy, VoyacEs and TRAVELS, PoETRY and the 
Drama, NATURAL History, STANDARD and MISCELLANE- 
ous Works, EARLY Printed Books, ILLUMINATED Mis- 
SALS, etc, 

Priced Catalogues gratis on application. 

Entire Libraries purchased for cash. 


J. W. BOUTON, 416 Broome Street, New York. 


Priced Catalogue No. 10, 


OF NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 


Containing many books not often met with, just ready, 
and will be forwarded free to any address, 


DAVID Cc. FRANCIS, 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD Books: 
Astor Place and Eighth Street, New York, * 
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TENNYSON—DORE. 


COMPLETION OF THE SUPERS EDITION OF 


TENNYSON’S IDYL 


EACH VOLUME CONTAINING NINE MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS DESIGNED BY 
/ 
GUSTAVE DORE. 


A LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 


ENID. 
VIVIEN. 
Each Idy] separately, imperial 4to, cloth, full 


orocco, . 


The Ragpevings to the above volumes have been acknowledged by the Press of England and America to surpass any of 
Doré’s p the designs of this great master have been rendered in ar. exquisite manner, as the names 


f 1} ing ye Hag d th ill testif 
of the follow vers en; upon them will testify: 
vers of the Milustrations to * Enid,” “ Vivien,”® “ 


E. P. BRANDARD, G. C. FrnvEn, J. Goprrey, W. GREATBACH, C, H. JEENs, W. H. Morr, W. Kipeway, J. SADDLER, 


J. STEPHENSON, and A. WILLMORE. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS are sole agents for the United States for the sale of this year’s volume, * Enid.” 
as well as the two previous volumes, ‘‘ Vivien” and ‘‘ Guinevere.’ Although the ‘‘ Enid” is neariy double the thick- 
ness of any of the other volumes, G. R. & SONS have concluded to publish it at the same price; the four volumes, uni- 
form in size and price, now forming complete Tennyson’s Idyls of the King, would make as beautiful and unique a 


Holiday Gift as could be desired. 


t side and edges, $10; 
antes in morocco, superb, $30; “ Vivien” and ‘* Guinevere,” elegantly bound in one volume, cloth, gilt edges, $17; 
m 
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S OF THE KING. 


ELAINE. 
CUINEVERE. 


“Vivien” and ‘ Guinevere,” bound 


Guinevere,” and * Elaine”: J. H. Baker, T. O. BaRtow, 





NEW HOLIDAY CIFT-BOOKS. 





4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


GEMS OF ENGLISH ART OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Francis TURNER PatoRave, M.A. 
With Twenty-four beautiful Illustrations from National 
Collections, printed in colors by —— Brothers. 
No pains or expense have been spa in the produc- 
tion of this work in order to render it the Fine Art 
Gift-Book of the Season. 


4to, extra cloth, gilt edges, $12. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 
A New Edition, with One Hundred and Tyenty-qent 
Steel Engravings, from the Designs of J. M. W. TuR- 
NER and THomas STOTHARD. 








Small 4to, extra cloth, gilt edges, $5. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS ; or, Floral Emblems 
of Thoughts, Feelings. and Sentiments. By RoBEertT 
TYas, MA. LL.D., F.R.B.8., Author of * Favorite 
Field Flowers,” ‘Flowers from the Holy Land,” etc. 
—— Twelve Groups of Flowers, beautifuily printed in 
colors. 





Small 4to, extra cloth, gilt edges, $10; morocco, $15. 


NORTH COAST AND OTHER POEMS. By Rosert | 
BucHanan. [Illustrated by Engra s from Drawings | 
by J. Wotr, A. B. Hoventon, G. J. Prnwext, and the | 
BrorHers DALziIzE.L. 


“These Poems are in many ways remarkable, and our 
fear is lest a careless reader, judging from the gold 
and green outside, should class them with the bright 
ephemera of the Christmas-tide. He who does so will 
make a al, gon mistake, since ‘North Coast Po- 
ems’ and ‘ Celtic Mystics’ are genuine additions to our 
store of poetic wealth.” — The 


Royal 4to, extra cloth, gilt edges, $12. 


TOUCHES OF NATURE. By Eminent Artists and 
Aathors. This volume contains ages Draw- 
ings on Wood, set in Gold Borders, and produced in 
the highest style of Art under the superintendence of 
Messrs. DALZIEL BROTHERS. 


theneum. 





MavrizR, TENNIEL, Marcus STONE, H. and 
half a dozen other men, more or less distin; ed,” — 
Pali Mali Gazette, 





4to, cloth, superb ne gree centre, $10; morocco, 


WAYSIDE POSIES. Original Poems of the Coun 
Life. Edited by Ropert Bucuanan. Pictures we. 


J. Prnwewx, J. W. Norra, and ERICK WALKER. 
pueperes by the D 
” k is well 





ALZIEL. 
printed, well bound, and altogether 
looks very handsome.”"— Pali Mali Gazette. 


NEW JUVENILES: 


MY MOTHER. By Ann Tartor. With twelve beauti- 
ful colored illustrations. Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
edges. - 50. 

A FLOWERS. With beautifully colored illus- 
trations. Small 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, $2 50. 
CLEVER DOGS, HORSES, Erc. With anecdotes of 
other animals. By Surriey Hisserp. Small 4to, 
cloth, with medallion picture in gold frame on side, 


oul? FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS. By Mary Howrrt. 
With many beautiful illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, 
with medallion picture in gold frame on side. $2 50. 

OUR CHILDREN’S PETS. JOSEPHINE. With seventy 
illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, uniform with * Clever 


so etc. $8 50. 

OUR DUMB COMPANIONS; or, Stories about Dogs, 

Horses, Cats, and Donkeys. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Jackson, M.A. With seventy illustrations. Small 
4to. cloth, uniform with ** Clever Dogs,” etc. $2 50. 

ANIMAL SAGACITY: A Selection of Remarkable Inci- 
dents illustrative of the Sagacity of Animals. Edited 
by Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. With seventy-five illustrations 
from designs by Harrison Weir. Uniform with ** Our 
Children’s Pets” and ‘Our Dumb Companions.” 
Smail 4to, cloth, $2 50. 


The above seven volumes are uniform in size and price. 
jas ge ey one of these volumes, the A/henwum says: 
“Of the few books for children that have ap i this 
Christmas, Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s collection of anecdotes illus- 
trating the ney of animals is the only volume that we 
can recommend in enthusiastic terms for quite young chil- 
dren; but though little tunic-weari boys and short- 
skirted girls will derive pleasure from its well-told stories 
and abundance of pictures by Harrison Weir, boys and 
girls of larger growth and statelier habiliments will peruse 
the book with equal satisfaction.” 

Reviewing the binding of one of these volumes, the 
(Londen) (ify Press says: ‘*The binding is exceedingly 
pretty, and. to some extent, quite novel. There is let into 
the outer lid a charming representation of a redbreast | 
singing to his mate. This is beautifully printed in colors | 
and highly glazed. It is surrounded by a frame of gold, 
and looks like a veritable framed and oo picture, which | 
indeed it is, hung on the cover of the k. 


PICTURES FROM NATURE. | Mary Howrrr. With | 
twelve illustrations. Beautifully printed in color by | 
Kronheim, London. Small 4to, extra cloth, gilt edges, | 





$3. 

EVERY BOY'S ANNUAL FOR 1969. An entertaining | 
miscellany of Original Literature. Edited by Epwcunp 
RovuTLeDGE. Contains complete the new story by 
Thomas Miller, entitled ‘** The Gaboon, or Adventures 
in Gorilla Land ;** and Stories and Tales by Rev. J. G. 
Wood, Clement Scott. W. H. Walenn. Sidney Daryl, 
Chas. W. Quin, Lieut. C. R. Low. C. H. Ross. and many 
others. Illustrated with upwards of one hundred wood 
engravings and six beautifully colored illustrations by 
Kronheim, London. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, 

EVERY BOY'S BOOK: A Complete yelopedia of 
Sports and Amusements. Edited by Eomunp Rovrt- 
LEDGE. With more than six hundred illustrations from 
— designs, and eight beautifully colored plates. 
A New Edition. With an Appendix. on American 
Games. B: yy Cuapwick. Thick 8vo, cloth, 
816 pages, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


LONDON . a. 
NEW YORK. - . 


- BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. * 


$4 a year. 


THE BROADWAY. 


A LONDON MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS oF No. III., Decemper, 1968, 


1, Fause Cotors, By ANNIE THomas (Mrs. Pender Cud- 
lip). With a full-page illustration. 


Chapter VII. Mrs. Hepburn’s Weakness. 
« VIII. Unsettled. 
ie IX. Settled. 


2. Writy'’s Grave: A Lancashire Ballad. 
Wavueur. With a full-page illustration. 

8. Fox-Huntine Beers, 

4. Taree American Ports. By Moncuns D. Conway. 
M.A. 

5. Tue CELEBRITIES OF THE CorPs Liarsiatrr. By 
GrorGe Makepeace Towie. Thiers. (With Por- 
traits.) 

6. Stretron, By Henry Krnesiey. Chapters XII. to XVI. 

7. Goosr CLuss. By a JouRNEYMAN ENGINEER. 

8. A CLIENT IN Person. By Stoney Darr. With a 
full-page illustration. 

9. Stupres oN THacKERAY, Thackeray as a Critic and 
Essayist. By James Hannay. 

10. My Impressions oF AMERICA - NIAGARA, 
Newman Hatt, LL.B, 

11. Quia DILEXIT Muttum. By F. T. Paterays. 


By Epwtx 


By Rev. 





TERMS : 


The Broadway is published monthly, at 3% cents; each 
number contains ninety-six pages of letterpress, and four 
full-page illustrations, printed on toned paper. The yearly 
subscription for single copies is $4; two copies, $7; three 
copies, $10; five copies, $15; and $3 to each subscriber in 
clubs larger than five. 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS ON THE NEW 
SERIES, OCTOBER, 1868. 


From the Sunday Times: ‘* The Broadway has certainly 
made a step in advance. Such verses as it contains by Mr. 
Barry Cornwall, Mr. Frederic Locker, and Walt Whitman 
raise it much above the ordinary magazine level. . . . So 
seldom does the venerable Barry Cornwall descend into the 
arena that his appearance has more than ordinary interest 
His verses, too, have great merit and are profoundly sor- 
rowful. Nor is its prose less good. Mr. Hannay’s sketches 
on Thackeray and the new stories by Miss Annie Thomas 
and Mr. Henry Kingsley are in themselves enough to give 
reputation to a magazine.” 


The Cheltenham Mercury says: ‘Its contents are rich 
and varied. It is difficult to award the palm of merit to 
any single periodical when so many deserve it, but a better 
shilling’s worth than the Broadway we do not remember 
to have seen. The number contains four illustrations; 
and if the promise of this first issue of the new series is 
maintained, the Broadway is sure to become popular and 
successful." 


The Hastings Herald says : ‘* The first of the new series 


| comes to us in a more welcome dress than ever. If the 


first number be a criterion, the shilling Broadway will be 
the cheapest of magazines. There are some capitally exe- 
cuted illustrations from the pencils of G. H. Thomas, M. E, 
Edwards,etc. Itis well got up, well-printed, and contains 
some two hundred columns of reading—two columns on a 
page.” 

The Oxford Times says: * This magazine makes its first 
appearance in anew form. Its price is raised to a shilling, 
its bulk proportionately increased, and its illustrations de- 
cidedly improved. It has in every way changed for the 
better, and its subscribers will not grudge the extra six- 
pence per month when such a quid pro quo is given them." 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS 


PUBLISHERS, 





: 416 BROOME STREET. 


416 Broome Street, New York. 





( 
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Two Favorite Gtirt-Books. 





FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


BY JOHN BARTLETT. 
Fourth Edition- Eighteenth Thousand. 


; This widely-known and popular volume has just appeared 
in a fourth edition, so much enlarged and improved as to 
be practically a new work. As a usefal and valuable gift- 
book. it has no superior. For the Holidays it can be had in 
the following bindings: 


Vellum cloth. or morocco cloth, gilt top, -$3 00 
Half-calf gilt, marble edges, - - - 450 
Hi lf-novocco extra gilt, - - = = = 560 
Calf extra. gilt, - - - - 550 
Full polished calf. extra, gilt, - += -+ 650 
Turkey antique, extra - - - - 650 
Moro*co. extra giltedges, = - - 700 
Levant morocco superbly tooled, and gilt. - 10 00 
Full crushed Levant morocco, extra, gilt 
edges, - - - - -1000 


Sent free by mail to any address or receipt of the price. 





THE BEST 


EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by Ricuarp Grant WHITE. 
Twelve Volumes. 

CROWN OCTAVO EDITION. 


Cloth, - - = = 885 00 
Half-calf or he afm norocco, - - - - 54 00 
Fall calf 66 00 
Full Levant morocco, extra. gilt edges, by 
Matthews - 100 00 
A few copics clegantly ‘bound by Riviere. 
of London. in polished calf, gilt, or br Call 
tree calf, gilt edges, is. 100 00 
iémo EDITION, 
At a Reduced Price. 
Calf (formerly $24), - . - = = $1800 
Half-caif or half-morocco, - - - ° 36 00 
Calf, extra, gilt, - - - - - - 4800 


A HOLIDAY CATALOGUE, 


With full descriptive titles and prices of all the best Gift- 
Books and Miscellancous Works, English and Amcrican, 
wil! be sent by mail to any address, on application. 


PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 Washington Street. Boston. — 


AN AGENT’S BOOK, 


LOSSING’S (812. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR 


Lossing’s Pictorial History of the War 
of 1812, 


To pe ComMPLeTEeD Iv TWELVE NUMBERS. 
FIFTY CENTS A NUMBER. 
Nearly 1,000 Dlustrations, 
Published Fortnightly. 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR 
of 1812: or. Illustrations. by Pen and Percil, of the 
History, Biography, Scenery, Relics. and Trau:tions of 
the Last War for American independence. By Bexson 
J. Lossine, With 883 Engravings on Wood, by Los- 

and Barritt. chiefly from Original Sketches py the 
\uthor. 1,088 pages bvo 





The Numbers will be 


Tus CHEAPEST AND Hanpsomest Susscription Boox 


EVER PUBLISHED. 
No.1 NOW READY. 
S n Numbers sent pos!-raid on receipt of 3 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 
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WILL BE PouB“.ISHED DECEMBER 10. 
AN ANSWER TO MR. PARTON, 
TOBACCO ann ALCOHOL. 


I, IT DOES PAY TO SMOKE. 
Il. THE COMING MAN WILL DRINK WINE. 


By JOHN FISKE, M.A., LL.B. 


This volume contains the latest conclusions of science, 
stated in plain language by a scientific man; and it pretty 
ene ages ly disposes of the fallacious arguments in Mr. Par- 

* Smoking and Drinking.”’ 16mo, cloth, $1. 





A mer Edition of TAINE’S ITALY. ROME. AND NA- 
PLES. Corrected and enlarged by a full index. 8vo, 
$2 50. In rapid preparation. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Mrs. 


“ Novels worth reading."*— Nation. 
MADAME DE BEAUPRE. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 


ready. 
A PSYCHE OF TO-DAY. 16mo cloth, $1 2. 
WHO BREAKS—PAYS. 16mo. cloth, $1 2°. 
SKIRMISHING. 16mo, cloth. $1 25. 

*,° The set will be sent, b BEem -paid, on receipt of $4 50. 


TAINE. 


“One of the most powerful writers of the day—to our 
own taste. indeed, the most powerful—the writer of all 
others who throws over the reader's faculties. for the 
time, the most irresistible spell. and against whose influ- 
ence, consequently, the mental reaction is most violent and 
salut iry.”’— Nation. 


THE IDEAL IN ART. 16mo, $159. Just ready. 


THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENCAL. 
By W. W. Honren, B.A., M.R.A.S, 





Jenkin’ s Novels. 





Just 


a oY MYTHS OF THE NEW bye $2 50. 
HS loins” GRAMMAR. §$2 50. 


DEUTSC 
COX'S MYTHOLOG 
ao = alia BEGINNER'S FRENCH REAVER. 60 


OTTO S BEGINNING GERMAN. ‘5cen 
bade pe | & OTTO’S GERMAN CONVERSATIONS. 
"5 ecnts. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Brcome Street, New York. 





PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 
London, 1£62, and Paris, 1867. 


ENCLISH BIBLES, 


Amcrican Episcopal 
PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH SERVICES, 
LESSONS, Erc., Erc. 

NEW AND ELECANT STYLES 
For the approaching 


HOLIDAY SEASON 


LARCEST AND MOST VARIED STOCK 
EVER IMPORTED, 
and 


Unsurpassed in Finish or Elegance of Design. 





Sole Agents for the New York Bible and Common 
Praycr-Bock $2: e\y. and Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London 

Pott & Amery. 5 and 13 Cooper Union, and 626 Broad- 
way, New York. 

GLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A Unique Collection of Original Mecloties—words and 
music— obtained umong the negroes of the South : preceded 
by an account of these Songs. and an aoe on a Negro 
Dialect. as observed at Port Royal. by Prof. W. F. Allen, of 
the University of Wisconsin, Cloth. 8vo. price Si 50. 


(CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. Reprinted 

from the Nafion. and supplying in some measure the 
first two volumes of that ~— which are now obtainable 
only with difficulty. C.oth, 12mo, price $1 5. 


JOLYDORI VERGILIi DE RERUM INVEN- 
TORIBUS. The Inst publication o° the Agathynian 
Club, Superbly printed. paper cover, Svo. price $3. 





Mh ost-paid on Ae of price. Address PUBLISHER, 
x 67 


. New York Cit, 








THE CHURCHMAN: 


THE LARGEST WEEKLY 
RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER 


or THE 


Protestant Episcopal Church. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
$3 per annum, in advance. $2 59 per annum to Clorgy- 
men and Students in Divinity. Fifty cents additional 
after three months. 





M. H. Matitory & Co., 87 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


New York Orrice, 5 and 13 Cooper Union. 
From the Round Table, May 18, 1867. 

“It is well adapted both to the clergy and laity, and 

stands in the safe medium position of carnest work, with- 

out partisan aims. It comes up to its work honestly and 


| square y, and on the whole better fulfils our idea of a reli- 


gious newspaper than any other journal we have seen.” 


From the New York Tablet (Romish), Aug. 24, 1867. 
“The Churchman, the ablest Episcopalian journal re- 


| ceived at this office.” 


From the Gospel Messcngzer. 

‘**We cannot help, even at the risk of making our own 
subsciibers discontented giving our testimony to the cx- 
ce lent character and management of the Churchman. The 
last number is one of the finest we have ever scen of any 
Church paper.*’ 

From the New Haven Palladium, Jan. 25, 1867. 

“It is conducted with great cditorial ability; its news 
department is full and entertaining ; and it is well supplicd 
with gencral religious literature. In respect of style and 


| typography. it is one of the handsomest papers on our cx- 


change list. It is creditab’c alike to the Episcopal Church 
and the editorial profession.” 


From the Churchman (London). Jan. 23, 1863. 

“The Churchman, an Ameriean Church newspaper, which 
strikes us as a very superior representative of Church prin- 
ciples. both in the matter of opinion <nd in literary attrac- 
tiveness.” 


From the Western Episcopalian, Feb. 13, 1868. 


“The Churchman, one of the best and most dignificd 
papers in the Charch.” 


From a Letter by the Rev. F. D. Huntrnc7on, D.D., to his 
Parishioners. 
‘Boston, December 9, 1£67. 

** About a year ago the Churchman, pub ished at Hart- 
ford. passed into new hands, and became a new paper. 
Since that time I have read it regularly, and can witha 
good conscience recommend it as mecting in every way the 
want of a vigorous, high-‘oned, to‘crant, and thoroughly 
rcligious fami'y newspaper. 

** A great deal of enterprise. literary ability, and good 
judgment have been put into it, and more is promised. 
Some of the ab‘est writers 2nd most energetic working- 
men of our Church are engaged upon it. It has the raro 
excellence of being free from all bitter controversy. parti- 
sanship. and narrow extremes of opinion. It stands firmly 
and consistently on the Gospel-zground. discouraging cvery- 
thing that would disturb the harmony and settled order of 
tne good o'd Scriptural ways of our communion, yet deo- 
fending them in an enlightened, catho-ic, and manly spirit. 
The sheet is beautifully printed, and the contents are vari- 
ous, compact, and pointed.” 

From the Advertisers’ Gazette, November, 1£63. 


“Tae Courcuman.—Among the religious papers of tho 
country there is no one which has made more rapid strides 
towards prominence and importance than the Churchman, 
of Hartford. Conn. With indomitable enorgy and literary 
ability of the very highest order, it is mow emphatically 
reaping a golden harvest. We are told its circu‘ation is 
larger than that of any other Church paper, and its being 
the only one in the country to give mralim reports of the 
proceedings of the recent ete Convention is signifi- 
cant.” 

Specimen Numbers, with Premium List, sent free on re- 
ccipt of postage. 
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M. W. DODD, 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
506 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEARLY READY: 


A New Work by the author of the ‘* Schinberg-Cotta 
Family.” 


WATCHWORDS FROM THE WARFARE 
OF LIFE. This volume will be wide'y sought for. as- 
sociated as it is with Martin Luther, the hero of ** The 
Cotta Family,” which first gave the author her great 
popularity. 
INVALUABLE WoRK FOR STUDENTS OR 
‘TEACHERS OF THE BIBLE, 


MIMPRIS’S GOSPEL TREASURY AND 


Treasury Harmony of the Four Evangelists. In 100 
Sections ; with Scripture Illustrations, Fractical Refiec- 
tions, and Addenda, geographical, biographical, tope- 
graphical, historical, and critical; illustrating man- 
ners, customs, opinions, and localities of the Sacred 
Narrative, with analytical and historical tab!es and in- 
dexes, and a chart with every event numlered and lo- 
calized, 1 vol. crown &vo, over 9€0 pages, $3 50. 


AN 





A New Epirtion. 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 
TO THE BIBLE. The unabridged cdition, royal 
8vo, sheep, $6; cloth, $4. 


New JUVENILE Books. 


GENEVA’S SHIELD: A Story of the Swiss 
Reformation. By Rev. W. M. Blackburn. 16mo, 
beautifally illustrited, $1 25. 


THE ORPHANS’ TRIUMPHS; or, The Story 


of Lily and Harry Grant. By H. K. P., author of 
“The Kemptons.” 16mo, beautifully illustrated, 
$1 2. 

PAUL AND MARGARET, THE INEBRI- 


ate’s Children: A Temperance Story. By H. K. P. 
16.no, beautifully illustrated, $1. 

ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA. The 
Sunday-School Edition. 18mo, $1. 





New § Epitions. 


The following, for some time out of print, are now is- 
sued in new and beautiful styles: 

SOVEREIGNS OF THE BIBLE. By E. R. 
Steel. With illuminated title and many illustrations. 
16mo, $1 50. 

ORIENTAL AND SACRED SCENES. 
Fisher Howe. With beautifully colored plates, 
$1 50. 

THE FINLAND FAMILY; or, Fancies Taken 
for Facts. By Susan P. Cornwall. Beautifully bound 
and illustrated. 16mo, $1 25. 

THE BOOK THAT WILL SUIT YOU; or, 
A Word for Every One. By Rev. James Smith. 32mo, 
cloth extra, beve.led edges, $1. 

APOSTOLIC BAPTISM. Facts and Evi- 
dences of Christian Baptism. With thirtcen engrav- 
ings illustrative of the modcs of Primitive Bap- 
tism. By C. Taylor, cditor of Calmet’s Dictionary. 
12mo, $1 50. 


American Cattle. 


THEIR HISTORY, BREEDING, AND MANAGEMENT, 


Lewis F. ALLEN. President N. Y. State Agricultural 
Boclety, 532 pages. Price $2 50. 
* ss Zs just such a book as our er need."*—Marshall 


By 


16mo, 





P Wilder. President U. 8. Ag’l Soc 
5: It is. in my ju ent. the a. on the subject yet 
biished in ca. and worth ten times the cost."—W. 


. Chenery. of Highland Stock Farm. 

** Whatever works the stock-farmer may already have, he 
cannot afford to do without this.”— Ohio farmer. 

‘It is one of the best treatises within our knowledge. 
and conta: tains info jon, sound and sensible, on every 
page.” — The , Concord, N. H. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


TAINTOR SROS., Publishers, 
Broadway, N. Y. 
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JUST READY. 


MISS LILY’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. Trans- 
lated by Miss Luyster. With 48 Illustrations by L. 
Frélich. One elegant volume. Price $3 50. 


HAPPY THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. 
Covers. Price 15 cents; in cloth, price $1. 


THE CHOICEST OF CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


BARNES'S RURAL POEMS. Price $250; or in morocco, 
price $5. 

THE WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Photo- 
graph Illustrations. Price $6 50. 

HAMERTON’S PAINTING IN FRANCE. Photograph 
Iliustrations. Price $12. 


PALGRAVE’S FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Beautifully illustrated. Price $4 


MOUNTAIN ADVENTURES. With Thirty-seven Plates 
Price $2 50. 


Illuminated 





fold by all Booksellers, and mailed post-paid by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF 
YALE COLLECE. 


This department of Yale College, under the direction of 
President Woolsey, and Professo-s Dana, Norton, Lyman, 
Silliman, Whitney, Brush, Gilman, Johnson, Brewer, tock- 
well, E.:ton, Marsh, and Verrill, furnishes regular and spe- 
cial courses of instruction in Chemistry and Metallurgy, 
Civil, Mining, and Mechanical Engineering, Agriculture, 
Natural History, etc. ior circulars address Prof. D. C: 
Gilman, Sec., New Haven, Conn. 


S. A. FARRAND’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
1400 Broadway, corner Thirty-ninth Street. 
Number of pupils limited. 

This school is so organized that each boy receives ail the 
personal attention he may need. Time enough is given to 
explain the difficulties each scholar meets with, and great 
pains are taken to teach him now To stupy. This is done 
so thoroughly that he needs no help at home. 

Individuality, instead of being repressed, is appreciated, 
and educated aright. 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


. T. Bassrrt’s LION COFFEE. 

. T. Bassitt’s Labor-Saving SOAPS. 

. T. Bassitt’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 
. T. Baspirr’s SALERNATUS, 

. T. Bassitr’s STAR YEAST POWDER. 


Bowed 


For sale everywhere. 


Ask your grocer for B. T. Bassrrt’s preparations, 
and take no other. I guarantec them to be PURE and 
UNADULTERATED. 


B. T. BABBITT, 


64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, and 
44 West Street, New York. 


HANOVER | 


Fire Insurance Company. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000. 
Total Assets, July 1, 1863 ............. $614,004 47 
Losses Paid since Organization... --$941,059 30 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


lenunenes Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pine Srreet, New Yorx, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wa. Street, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 
Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 
70 Weyrsosser Sr., 


PROVIDENCE, R, I. 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


57 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS 
110 Broadway. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 





| laying out public and private grounds, 





Author of ** Country Life,’ furnishes plans and advice for 
Refers to John M. 

Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus Water- 
man, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island; 
R. 8, Fields, Princeton, N. J. 


41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass, 


Oimsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 

The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location. and 
of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and En; gincering 


Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 
Cemeteries, and Gardens, 


FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX 


110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


New York, January 1, 1866. 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


A first-class Boarding-school for both sexes, 
opens December 28, 1868. 


REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


‘CULBERT & CO., 
24 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BACS, 
DRESSINC CASES, 
CARD CASES, 
RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. 


Writing Desks a Specialty. 


COLGATE & COS 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A varicty of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and tamily grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 


Term 
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UNION ADAMS, 


6837 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER OF 
MEN'S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, 


Collars, and Cuffs. 





Orders rs by mail receive prompt attention. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


479 BROADWAY, 


Four doors below Broome Street, 


OFFER A LARGE STOCK OF 


CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, 


ETC., 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS 
FROM THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA, BRONZES, 

FANCY GOODS, : 
ETC., ETC., 
ALL AT VERY Low PRICEs. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWInCc SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
PINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES, 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
, BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order, 


AGENTS: 


EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST M’F’C CO" 
Manufacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Ere., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 





Manufactory and Warerooms, 


id tt 3 Mercer Street N. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS, 


A family school founded 1850. With a limited hen 
special encouragement is given to backward or timi 
pupils, and unusual attention to individual —_ 

hysical culture a specialty, including Military Drill, 
nastics, and Boating. Ample grounds, with we — 
appointments complete, in every respect. for 
College, business, West Point, or Annapolis, Cireulars with 
reference sent on application. 


. WILLCOX, M.A., Pamctpa, Stamford, Conn. 





BENEDICT BROTHERS 


(KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME), 


,691 Broapway, NEAR FourtH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Agents for the American ‘‘ Waltham * Watch. Im 
and Manufacturers of Fine Watches, Diamonds, 
Jewellery, and solid ** Sterling * Silver-Ware. 

| Our Gold Chain is of the best quality, and we sell at the 
lowest price, quality considered. 

| Every article of Silver Ware has Bengpict BroTHErRs 
stamped upon it, and is guaranteed to be equal to English 
manufacture. 

WATCHES --not only of the celebrated American 

“ Waltham ” Watch Company, but the finest of European 
manufacture. 

Watches for Timing Horses, Watches that Wind and Set 

without a Key, the celebrated Nardin Watch, and a Watch 

| made especially for us, in Europe. which has the name of 

BEnepict BroTHErs upon it--a PERFECT TiME-KEEPER. 

| * Very special attention is given to Repairing and 
cient ng Watches. 


rters 
hains, 





Nore.--We have reduced the price of the American 
**Waltham ” Watch below the List Price of the Company. 

Should you desire anything in our line, we will answer 
| any enquiries by letter, giving description, price, etc. 


| ALL WATCHES FROM OUR HOUSE ARE IN SOLID 
GOLD OR COIN SILVER CASES ONLY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
691 Broadway, New York. 


NEW PATENT .PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1329), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 


Patented August 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the greatest advantage to the tone of the oe 
poo affects the sounding-board, the very soul of the Pian 
alley and thereby a pure liquid tone greatly superior in 
onal ty and power to to that of the ordinary Piano. The 
ard, r d from its connection with the 








ano-case, we resting upon under sounding-boards, is re- 
Revea from the a LO caused by such connection, and ite 


vibrato oar queite reased. 
Our os are first-class in every respect, and 


chasers will have not only our own guarantee as to eir 
quality, but also the guarantee of the reputation of the in- 
strument, obtained from the experience of our patrons who 
have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proses 
to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and examine 
our assortment. 


IMPORTANT TO CAPITALISTS, 
CORPORATIONS, ETC. 


THIRTY-YEAR SIX PER CENT. U. 8. 
CURRENCY BONDS.--These securities are the 
unconditional obligations of the Government, and 
constitute part of the funded debt of the United 
States. They have thirty years to run, and bear 
six per cent. interest, lawful money. The whole 
amount authorized by Act of Congress is sixty 
millions, whereof forty-four millions ($44,140,000) 
have already been delivered to the Pacific Rail- 
road Companies, and are mainly held for long 
investments by Trustees and Moneyed Corpora- 
tions, and by the Banking Department of the 
Treasury as security for circulation. Only six- 
teen millions remain to be issued, and after these 
are absorbed and the Loan closed, the Bonds will 
rarely be offered in the market. As these will be 
the only six per cent. Bonds of the Government 
having more than twenty years to run, their pro- 
spective value is enhanced correspondingly. Bank 
ing, Savings, Insurance, and other Companies, 
and Trustees and Capitalists, may secure a por- 
tion of the remainder of the Loan on favorable 
terms, on application to 


FISK & HATC H, 
Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 





5 Nassau Street, New York. 





NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 
PAID IN FULL. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
National Bank Building, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
To which’all general;correspondence should be addressed. 


First 





OFFICERS: 
CLARENCE H. CLARKE, President. 
JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Com- 
mittee. 
HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Secretary!and Actuary. 


This Company, Nationalfin its character, offers, by rea- 
son of its Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium, and New 
Tables, the most desirable means of Insuring Life yet pre- 
sentedsto the public. 

JAY COOKE & CO., of 21€ Broadway, new Park Bank 
Building, are General Agents for this vicinity, with D. C. 
Whitman and J. U. Orvis, Managers, where applications 
for insurance on the most favorable terms will be re 


~ poTy’s 


CLOTHES WASHER, 


AND THE 





UNIVERSAL 


CLOTHES WRINGER 


SENSIBLE HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


They pay for themselves twice a year by saving clothes, 
besides saving nearly half the time and labor of washing. 
Warranted, and money returned if not satisfactory. 


R. C. BROWNING, Ceneral Agent, 
32 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
ACENTS WANTED. 

$%5 TO on * PER bo pty ok a eerie a 

which twice 


p OMMON SENSE FAMILY 
improved a ‘BUNGE FAMIL a 
Price ot For Circulars and Terms, ad 
C. BOWERS & CO., 320 South Third Street, Philadel- 











phia, Pa. 














